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CHAPTER I. 

BROODING. 

Not a syllable of the judge's exhortation 
was lost upon the prisoner at the bar. He 
listened to it as attentively as one who is 
waiting for the thunder listens to the muf- 
fled menace that precedes it, and the fall of 
each big drop of rain. When the words of 
doom smote upon his ear, a solemn hush 
succeeded them, and then one piteous agon- 
ised shriek, and a dull fall in the gallery 
above. 

' This way,' said a Avarder sharply ; and 
Richard was seized by the arm, and hurried 
through the trap-door, and down the stairs, 
by the way he had come. It seemed to him 
like descending into Hell itself. 

VOL. III. B 
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Twenty years' penal servitude ! It was 
almost an eternity of torment ! worse than 
death I And yet not so. He already beheld 
himself at the end of his term of punish- 
ment, setting about the great work which 
alone was left him to do on earth — the 
accomplishment of his revenge. He had 
recognised his mother's voice in that agon- 
ised wail, and knew that her iron will had 
given way ; that the weight of this unex- 
pected calamity had deprived even her elas- 
tic and vigorous mind of consciousness — 
had crushed out of her, perhaps, even life 
itself. Better so, thought he, in his bitter- 
ness, if it had ; there would then be not a 
single human creature left to soften, by her 
attachment, his heart towards his feUows — 
none to counsel moderation, mercy, prud- 
ence. 

If the view taken by the judge had even 
been a correct one as to ' motive,' Richard 
had been hardly dealt with, most severely 
sentenced ; but in his own eyes he was an 
almost innocent man — the victim of an in- 
famous conspiracy, in which she who was 
his nearest and dearest had treacherously 
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joined. After flattering him with false 
hopes, she had deserted him at the eleventh 
hour, and in a manner even more atro- 
cious than the desertion itself. He knew, 
of course, that it was mainly owing to her 
evidence, to which he had looked for his 
preservation, that his ruin had been so 
complete and overwhelming; but what he 
hated her worst for was for that smile she 
had bestowed upon him as she entered the 
witness-box, and which had bade him hope, 
where no hope was. He could not be mis- 
taken as to that. She had known that she 
was about to doom him by her silence to 
years of misery, and yet she had had the 
devilish cruelty to smile upon him, as she 
had often smiled when they had sat cheek 
to cheek together ! Since they had done 
so, he could never lift his hand against her 
(he felt that even now) — never strike her, 
slay her, nor even poison her; but he would 
have revenge upon her for all that. He 
would smite her, as she had smitten him, 
no matter how long the blow might be in 
falling: if her affections should be entwined 
in any human creatures, against them should 
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his rage be directed ; he would make her de- 
solate, as she had rendered him ; he would 
turn their love for her to hate, if it were 
possible, and if not, he would destroy them. ' 
As for her father — as for that stone devil 
Trevethick — it choked him to think that 
Nature herself might preserve him from his 
wrath — that the old man might die before 
his hour of expiation could arrive. But 
Solomon Coe would live to feel his venge- 
ance. His hatred was at white heat now; 
what would it be after twenty years of un- 
merited torture! To think that this ter- 
rible punishment had befallen him through 
such contemptible agencies — through such 
dull brains and vulgar hands — was mad- 
dening; and yet he must needs feed upon 
that thought for twenty years, and keep his 
senses too, that at the end they might work 
out his purpose to the uttermost. There 
was plenty of time to plan and scheme 
and plot before him; and henceforth that 
should be his occupation. Revenge should 
be his latest thought and his earliest ; and 
all night long he would dream of nothing 
else. His wrath against judge and jury. 
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and the rest of them — though, if he could 
have slain them all with a word, he would 
have uttered it — ^was slight compared with 
the vehemence of his fury against those 
three at Gethin. Kage possessed him wholly, 
and though without numbing him to the 
painful sense of his miserable doom, ren- 
dered him almost unconscious of what was 
going on about him. 

When he found himself in his cell again, 
he had no recollection of how he had got 
there; and the warder had to repeat his 
sharp command, *Put on these clothes,' 
before he could get him to understand that 
he was to exchange his own garments for 
the prison suit that lay before him. It was 
a small matter, but it brought home to him 
the reality of his situation more than any- 
thing that had yet occurred. With the 
deprivation of his clothes, he seemed to be 
deprived of his individuality, and in adopt- 
ing that shameful dress, to become an atom 
in a congeries of outcasts. From henceforth 
he was not even to bear a name, but must 
become a number — a unit of that great 
sum of scoundrels which the world was so 
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willing to forget. That he was to suffer 
under a system which had authority and 
right for its basis, made his case no less 
intolerable to him; he felt like one sud- 
denly seized and sold into slavery ; that his 
master and tyrant was called the Law, was 
no mitigation of his calamity ; nay, it was 
an aggravation, since he could not cut its 
throat. 

* It is no use, young fellow,' said the 
warder coolly, as Richard looked at him 
like some hunted beast at bay. 'If you 
was to kill me and a dozen more, it would 
do you not a morsel of good; the law 
has got you tight, and it's better to be 
quiet.' 

Richard uttered a low moan, more woe- 
ful than any cry of physical anguish. It 
touched his jailer, used as he was to the 
contemplation of human misery. ' Look 
here,' said he ; ' you keep up a good heart, 
and get as many V (?'s as you can. Then 
you'll get out on ticket-of-leave in fifteen 
years : it ain't as if you were a lifer.' 

He meant it for consolation ; but this 
unvarnished statement of the very best that 
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could by possibility befall poor Kichard, 
seemed only to deepen his despondency. 

'Why, when you've done it,' pursued 
the warder, 'you'll be quite a young man 
still — ^younger than I am. There's Balfour, 
now ; he's got some call to be down in the 
mouth, for he'll get it as hot as you, and 
he's an old un ; yet he's cheery enough up 
yonder' — and he jerked his head in the 
direction of the court-house — 'you may 
take your 'davey, he is. You get V 6r's.' 

'What are those?' said Richard wearily. 

' Why, the best marks that can be got ; 
and remember that every one of 'em goes to 
shorten your time. You must be handier 
with your room, to begin with. You might 
be reported by some officers for the way in 
which that hammock is folded, and then 
away go your marks at once ; and you 
must learn to sweep your room out cleaner. 
We couldn't stand that in one of our regu- 
lars, you know;' and he pointed to some 
specks of dust upon the shining floor. ' As 
for the oakum pickings which will be set 
you to-morrow, I'll show you the great 
secret of that art. Your fingers will suffer 
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a bit at first, no doubt, but you'll be a 
clever one at it before long. Only buckle 
to, and keep a civil tongue in your head, 
young fellow, and you'll do.' 

'Thank you,' said Richard mechanically. 

'If you'll take my advice, you'll set 
about something at once; sweepin', or 
polishin', or readin' your Bible. Don't 
brood. But you will do as you like for 
this afternoon, since you won't begin regu- 
lar business till to-morrow.' 

The warder looked keenly round the 
cell, probably to make sure that it afforded 
no facilities for suicide ; but the gas was 
not yet turned on, and if it had been, his 
prisoner was unaware that by blowing it 
out, and placing the jet in his mouth, more 
than one in a similar strait to his own has 
found escape from his prison woes for ever. 

' I'll bring you some supper presently,' 
he added; and with a familiar nod, good- 
naturedly intended for encouragement, he 
slammed the iron door behind him. 

That he should have become an object 
of pity and patronage to a man like this, 
would in itself have wounded Richard to 
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the quick, had he not been devoured by far 
more biting cares, and even now it galled 
him. His twenty years might possibly, 
then, by extremity of good luck, be cur- 
tailed by five. By diligent execution of 
menial drudgery; by performing to some 
overlooker's satisfaction his daily toil ; by 
careful obedience and subservience to these 
Jacks in office, themselves but servants, 
and yet whose malice or ill-humour might 
cause them to report him for the most tri- 
fling faults, or for none at all, and thereby 
destroy even this hope — ^he might be a free 
man in fifteen years! He would, even then, 
he was told, be still a young man. But 
that he would never be young again Richard 
was well aware. Within these last three 
weeks — nay, within that last hour — he had 
already lived a life, and one that had aged 
him beyond the power of years. High 
spirits, pleasure, hopefulness, love, and all 
the attributes of youth, were dead within 
him for evermore. For the future he was 
only to be strong and vigorous in a will 
that could not have its way for fifteen years 
at earliest. 
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Through the grating of his narrow win- 
dow a few rays of the setting sun were 
streaming in, and fell upon the bare brown 
wall behind him. What a flood of glory 
they were pouring on the woods of Cromp- 
ton, now in their autumn splendour — on 
the cliffs at Gethin — on the copse that hid 
the Wishing Well — on the tower where he 
had first clasped Harry in his arms ! He 
saw them all, and the sunset hues upon 
them became suddenly blood-red. He was 
once more at Gethin, and in imagination 
taking his revenge upon old Trevethick, 
and for the moment he was almost happy. 
^Pity on his gray hairs?' No, not he — 
though the gallows loomed before him, 
though hell yawned for him, he would 
slake his thirst in the life-blood of that 
perjured villain ; and as for her, he would 
drag her by the hair to look upon her 
father's corpse. Where was she ? Ah, with 
Solomon upon the castled rock; and see! 
— ^he had pushed him from the edge, and 
there he hung exactly as he himself had 
hung when Harry had preserved him ! How 
long would a man hold on like that, even 
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a strong man like Coe, on such a narrow 
ledge, with the gulls screaming about him ? 
Not twenty years — no, nor fifteen ! 

The clatter of the trap in the door of 
his cell, as it fell in and formed a table, 
awoke him from this gloating dream. 'Sup- 
per,' said the warder, looking in at him 
through this orifice. 'What! you're still 
brooding, are you? — that's bad;' then 
marched on to the next cell. 

Some gruel and bread stood upon this 
little improvised sideboard. If they had 
been the greatest luxuries imaginable, he 
could not have swallowed a morsel. The 
sunlight had faded away : his dream of re- 
tribution was over ; he seemed to be touch- 
ing the utmost verge of human wretched- 
ness. Was it possible to kill himself? His 
neckerchief had been taken away; but he 
had his braces. The gas-pipe was the only 
thing to which he could attach them, and 
it would never bear his weight. He had read 
somewhere of some poor wretch who had 
suffocated himself by turning his tongue 
inwards. Had he determination enough 
for such a device as that? Plenty. His 
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wUl was iron ; he felt that ; but it was set 
on something else than suicide — that after- 
wards, or death or life of any kind, he 
cared not what ; but in the first place, and 
above all things, Vengeance ! In the mean 
time, there were twenty years in which to 
think upon it ! Twenty years ! 

The bar dined with the judges that 
night at Cross Key, and talked, among 
other things, ' shop.' ' A curious case that 
of that young fellow Yorke,' said one. ^ I 
wonder whether he has been plajdng his 
game long with these competitive exami- 
nations? That Chandos must be a queer 
one too — son of Lord Fitzbacon's, is he 
not?' 

' I daresay,' answered another carelessly. 
* It is only vicariously that the juvenile 
aristocracy ever get an appointment in 
these days, having no wits of their own. 
This conviction wiU be a great blow to 
them.' 

'Very good, Sharpshins ; but you'd bet- 
ter not let old Bantam hear you, for he 
dearly loves the Swells. By the bye, what 
a pretty girl that witness for the defence 
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was, who turned out to be for the prosecu- 
tion, eh ?' 

'Yes, she upset her lover's coach for 
him nicely. Is it true, I wonder, that the 
little traitress is going to marry that dull 
heavy fellow whom Smoothbore had such 
work to pump ? Gad ! if I had been she, 
I'd have stuck to the other.' 

' Yes ; but kissing goes by favour. She 
marries him next week, I hear. — Is there 
anything of interest at Bodmin ?' 

'Nothing of interest to me^ at all events. 
Smoothbore and Balais get all there is be- 
tween them, confound them! — I say, just 
pass that claret.' 

Not another word about Richard. The 
judge himself had forgotten him except as 
a case in his notes. The jury forgot him 
in a week. A murder of a shipwrecked 
sailor happened soon afterwards on that 
coast, and became the talk of the country- 
side in his place. The world went on its 
way, and never missed him; the rank closed 
up where he had used to march, and left 
no gap. 

Richard Yorke was out of the world. 



CHAPTER II. 

IN COUPLES. 

What tender -nurtured boy, newly arrived 
at school — that Paradise when looked back 
upon from afar, that Inferno of the present 
— ^has not awakened from sweet dreams of 
home with a heavy heart ? Who has not 
pictured to himself the weary months that 
must elapse before he once more regains 
his freedom and his friends ? The burden 
(one may say) is light, but then the back 
is also weak that bears it. It is a genuine 
woe. Something of this, but tenfold in 
intensity of wretchedness, did Richard feel 
whe^ he awoke for the first time a con- 
victed felon. He had dreamed that Carew 
was dead, and left him heir of Crompton ; 
his mother and he were there, and Harry 
as his wife. The splendour of the house. 
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the beauty of the grand domain about it, 
were as vividly presented to him as when 
he saw them with his eyes ; and they were 
all his own. The hope of his youth, the 
desire of his manhood, were gratified to the 
uttermost; yet through all ran an under- 
current which mirrored a portion of the 
present reality. In the marshy pond where 
he had fought the Squire by moonlight 
lay two bodies ; it was shallow, as it really 
had been, and he could see their faces 
as he peered into the water : they were 
those of Coe and Trevethick. He kept 
them there, and would not have the pond 
dragged; but would go thither and gloat 
upon them for half a summer's day. The 
mansion was full of gay folks — his old 
town companions invited to visit him, and 
behold his greatness (as he had often ima- 
gined they should be) : Tub Ryll was his 
jester now, and Parson Whymper his 'chap- 
lain.' They were all playing pool as usual, 
and he was just about to make an easy 
hazard, when somebody jogged his elbow. 
It was the warder of the jail. 

' Come, come — ^this won't do,' said he 
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gruffly. ' You must jump up when the 
bell rings, or we shall quarrel. Fold up 
your hammock, and clean your room.' 

Even the schoolboy does not begin on 
his first morning to reckon on his chim- 
ney almanack ' One day gone ; twenty-four 
hours nearer to the holidays ;' and how 
should Richard make that cheerful note, 
who had twenty years of prison-life before 
him, save one day ! 

He did as he was ordered ; wearily, with 
a heart that had no hope : it seemed to the 
warder that his air was sullen. 

^ If this happens again, young fellow, 
I report you ; and then good-bye to your 
V G's: 

He did not mean to be brutal; but 
Richard could have stabbed him where 
he stood. There were times to come 
when the temptation to commit such an 
act was to be very strong within him ; 
and when no thought of punishment, far 
less of right, restrained him, but that of 
his projected vengeance always did. Every 
rough word, every insult, every wrong, was 
treasured up in his mind, and added to the 
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long account against those who had doomed 
him to such a fate. It should be paid in 
full one day; and in the mean time the 
debt was out at compound interest. 

He took his sordid meals, his cocoa, 
his bread, his gruel, not because he had 
ever any appetite for them, but because 
without them he should lose his strength. 
He must husband that for the long-ex- 
pected hour when he might need it ; when 
the moment had arrived to strike the blow 
for which his hand was clenched ten times 
a day. His hate grew every hour, and, 
like a petrifying spring, fell drop by drop 
about his heart, and made it stone. In the 
mean time, a fiend in torment could alone 
imagine what he suffered. He spoke to 
no one but his warders and the chaplain ; 
for now he was a convict there was no 
communication with his fellows ; only once 
a day for an hour and a half he took his 
monotonous exercise in the high -walled 
prison -yard. Tramp, tramp, tramp, each 
half-a-dozen paces behind the other, with 
an officer on the watch to see that the limit 
was preserved. 

VOL. III. c 
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'Keep your distance, you there, unless 
you want to be reported.' 

Richard did not want that ; but at times 
his temper was like a devil unchained, and 
it got the better of him, and even of his 
treasured purpose; he sometimes returned 
a sharp answer. This weakness was al- 
most the only feeling within him that re- 
minded him that he was human. He was 
put on bread and water within the first 
fortnight; then cursed his folly, for thus 
postponing the one object of his life, and 
amended. His case was quoted to the 
visiting justices as an exemplification of 
the efficacy of cutting short a prisoner's 
supplies. 

While exercising one day, he recog- 
nised Balfour, who happened to be on the 
opposite side of the ever-moving circle : 
the old jail-bird, without glancing towards 
him, threw his open hands out twice. By 
this he conveyed to him that his own sen- 
tence was also twenty years. During the 
nine months Richard remained at Cross 
Key, this was all that happened to him 
which could be called an incident. At 
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the end of three months, his mother es- 
sayed to visit him ; but he would not see 
her. She had been ill, it seemed, ever 
since that dreadful day of the trial, and 
was only just convalescent; she had had 
lodgings in the town, within a hundred 
yards of him, ever since : it was some- 
thing, poor soul, to know that she was 
near him, however inexorably separated. 
' It would please him,' she wrote, ' to learn 
that, through Mr. Whymper's intercession, 
Carew had continued her pension. She had 
money enough, therefore, and to spare, but 
intended to go on with her business of 
lodging-house keeping, in a new quarter 
of London, and under another name (that 
of Basil), that she might save, and her 
Richard find himself a rich man when he 
regained his liberty. In fifteen years — 
she had discovered that his time could be 
remitted to that extent — there would be 
quite a little fortune for him. In the 
mean time, she thought of him night and 
day.' 

But there was something else in the 
letter. 'She confessed that in her agony 
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at his dreadful doom, she had written to 
his prosecutor to adjure him to appeal for 
mercy to the crown ; and he had refused 
to do so.' This news had driven Richard 
almost to frenzy. He had written her 
such a letter as the prison authorities had 
refused to send, and now he would not see 
her. 

He wrote again; more moderately, how- 
ever, to bid her never mention Treve- 
thick's name again, nor Coe's, nor Harry's, 
if she wished him to think of her as his 
mother : they were dead to him, he said, 
for the 'present To be brief, Richard never 
saw his mother after his conviction. He 
wished to harden his heart, and not to 
have it melted within him ; and perhaps 
his fury at her having appealed to Treve- 
thick was purposely exaggerated, with this 
object. His recollection of ' the cage,' it 
must be remembered, was also not such 
as to make the idea of an interview attrac- 
tive. Moreover, that his mother should 
see him in his convict dress, kept within 
iron bars like a wild beast, seemed to him 
to afford a triumph to his deadly enemies. 
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In the tenth month, Richard with the 
other convicts were transferred to Ling- 
moor, one of the great penal settlements. 
They were ' removed' for some portion of 
the distance in vans, like furniture ; or 
we might rather say in caravans, like wild 
beasts ; but for some miles they travelled 
by railway. They were handcuffed, and 
chained together two and two, as pointers 
are upon their journeys, except that the 
connection was at the wrist instead of the 
neck. Silence was strictly enjoined; but 
this one opportunity of conversing with 
their fellow -creatures was not to be let 
slip. Richard's other half was a notorious 
burglar called Rolfe. This man had passed 
a quarter of a century in jail, and was con- 
versant with every plan of trickery and 
evasion of orders. His countenance was 
not at all of that buU-dog type with which 
his class is falsely, though generally, cre- 
dited ; he had good features, though some- 
what hard in their expression, and very 
intelligent gray eyes. It was their very 
intelligence, so sharp, so piercing, and yet 
which avoided your gaze, that showed to 
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those who studied such matters, what he 
was. After taking one glance at Richard, 
he never looked at him again, but stared 
straight before him, and talked in mut- 
tered tones unceasingly, and with his lips 
as motionless as those of a ventriloquist. 
He was doing fourteen years for cracking 
a public-house ; and had cracked a good 
many private ones : concerning the details 
of which enterprises he was very eloquent. 
When he had concluded his autobiography, 
he began to evince some interest in the cir- 
cumstances of his companion. Richard, 
however, did not care to enlighten him on 
his own concerns, but confined his con- 
versation to the one topic that was common 
between them — jails. Rolfe gave him a 
synopsis of the annals of Lingmoor, to 
which he was bound not for the first time. 
It was a place that had a bad reputation 
among those who became perforce its 
inmates. Tobacco, for which elsewhere 
convenient warders charged a shilling an 
ounce, was there not less than eighteen- 
pence : such a tariff was shameful, and al- 
most amounted to a prohibition. A pal of 
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his had hung himself there — it was sup- 
posed through deprivation of this neces- 
sary. It was ' a queer case ;' for he had 
' tucked himself up' to the bars of his cell 
by his braces, the buckles of which had left 
livid marks upon his neck. His Prayer- 
book had been found open at the Burial 
of the Dead; and it was understood that 
he had read that service over himself be- 
fore taking leave of the world. He had 
also written his will with a point of the 
said brace -buckles upon the brick of his 
cell. He himself (Mr. Rolfe) had been 
called as a witness at the inquest ; and 
had thereby obtained two hours' relaxa- 
tion from labour; but, upon the whole, 
he would rather have been working with 
his gang — the affair had quite upset him; 
and since its occurrence, the inmates of 
Lingmoor were forbidden to use braces. 

' Were there any escapes from Ling- 
moor, by any other means ?' inquired Ri- 
chard. 

' Escapes ?' Mr. Rolfe's countenance as- 
sumed a more solemn vacuity than ever. 
It was an indiscretion of his young friend 
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to shape that word with his lips, while a 
warder sat in the same carriage. Yes, 
there had been such things even at Ling- 
moor. But it was a difficult job, even for 
one used to cracking cribs. The outer 
wall was not to be scaled without a lad- 
der, and ladders were even more difficult 
to procure than tobacco. Even if you did 
get over the outer wall, the space around 
the prison was very bare ; and the sentries 
had orders to shoot you fleeing. If you 
got to Bergen Wood, two miles away, you 
might be safe so far ; but it was a danger- 
ous business. Nobody had ever done it 
yet without ' putting somebody out.' 

This was a euphemism for murder, as 
Richard was by this time ' old hand' enough 
to know. 

'Warders?' inquired he indifferently, for 
he had already learned to value that objec- 
tionable class at a low figure. 

' Hush ! Yes ; you must kill " a dog" 
or two before you say good-bye to Ling- 
moor, unless you can put them to sleep.' 
[Bribery.] ' There was a man once as had 
to kill his pal to do it.' 
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• How could that help him ?' Richard 
felt no interest whatever in these narratives 
as stories; but since they referred to es- 
capes, they were entrancing. The convict 
who is cast for death thinks of nothing but 
a reprieve; the 'lifer or the long-termer 
thinks of nothing but an escape — and (some- 
times) vengeance. 

'Well, it was curious. There was a 
"Smasher"' [utterer of counterfeit coin] 
'named Molony in for life there — a thin- 
shanked shambling fellow, as Smashers 
mostly are — mere trash. He had got a 
file, this fool, and dared not use it — kept 
it as close as though it were "bacca,'' and 
waited for his chance, instead of making 
his chance for himself. Damme, if / had 
a file !' 

Mr. Rolfe's feelings of irritation were 
almost too much for him; he turned up 
the whites of his eyes, so that persons who 
were unacquainted with his views upon re- 
ligious subjects might have supposed him 
to be engaged in some devotional exercise. 

'Next door to this fellow — though it 
seemed a long way off, for the cell was in 
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an angle of the prison — there was one of 
the right sort ; name of Jeffreys. No pri- 
son in England could have held him if he 
had had a file. With a rusty nail as he had 
picked up, he dug through his cell wall, 
and came out one night, all of a sudden, 
upon the Smasher — thought he was out of 
doors, poor beggar, through this cursed an- 
gle, you see, and after all had only changed 
his room.' 

'That must have been the devil,' ob- 
served Richard. 

' It was^' said Mr. Rolfe significantly. 

' Why, how on earth did you do it ?' 
asked the Smasher. At least I suppose he 
did, for the conversation was not reported, 
as you shall hear. '' With a mere nail, 
too. Why, /'ve got a file, and yet I never 
thought of that." 

"A file !" cried Jeffreys. " Let's look. 
Give it to me." 

'But Molony wouldn't give it to him. 
The case was this, you see. If Jeffreys 
could have filed his irons off, and then the 
window-bars, he could have made a push 
for it ; but he couldn't wait for the other ; 
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the night was too far gone for that — there 
Avas only time for one to free himself and 
get away. The Smasher was willing enough 
to make an effort now; the other? pluck 
had put a good heart into him. But since 
he had been there so long, and never moved 
a hand to help hisself, Jeffreys thought he 
might stop a little longer; it seemed to him 
dog -in -the -manger -like to be refused the 
file — at least that's my view of what he 
thought ; though he's been blamed a good 
deal for what afterwards happened.' 

' But what did happen ?' 

'Well, they got to high words; the 
t'other wouldn't give up the file ; and 
when Jeffreys tried to get hold of it, what 
did the aggravation Smasher do — ^for you 
see he was used to bolting half-crowns and 
such-like — ^but swallow the file P 

' Why, that must have killed him ?' ob- 
served Yorke. 

'So Jeffreys concluded,' returned Mr. 
Rolfe coolly ; ' and indeed that was his de- 
fence when his trial came on. He pleaded 
that Molony was dead already. " I did not 
put the file down his throat, although I 
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did deprive him of it afterwards. I was 
obliged to do it." He made an anatomy 
of him wdth the nail, in fact, just as the 
surgeons do with their dissecting knives, 
though not so neat, in order to get at the 
file. An ugly job, I call it ; but it was a 
very pretty case, the lawyers said, as to 
whether murder had been done or not.' 
' But did this Jeffreys get off?' 
' Upon the trial — ^yes ; but not from the 
prison. He got into the yard all right, and 
climbed the wall by making steps of the 
file and the nail ; but in dropping on the 
other side, he broke his leg ; and so they 
nabbed him. It's a very hard nut to crack, 
is Lingmoor, / can tell you/ 

With these and similar incidents of pri- 
son-life Mr. Rolfe regaled his companion's 
ears. The sound of this man's voice, muf- 
fled as it was, notwithstanding the nature 
of his talk, was pleasant to Richard, after 
so many months of enforced silence. After 
long starvation, the stomach is thankful for 
even garbage ; and so it is with the mind. 
Moreover, anything would have seemed 
better than to sit and think during that 
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hateful journey. The railway part of it 
was by far the worst. To be made a show 
of at the various stations — every one curi- 
ous to see how convicts looked in their full 
regimentals, chained and ironed ; to behold 
the other passengers who were free ; to see 
the happy meetings of lovers and friends, 
of parents and children ; and the partings 
that were scarcely partings at all, compared 
with his own length of exile from all man- 
kind: these were things the bitterness of 
which Richard felt to the uttermost; his 
very blood ran gall. His friend Balfour 
was among his fellow-travellers; but they 
did not journey in the same van or rail- 
way carriage. Had it been otherwise, Ri- 
chard might have felt some sense of com- 
panionship ; whereas, the contact of this 
man, Rolfe seemed to degrade him to his 
level, and isolate him from humanity it- 
self. At the same time, he shrank with 
sensitiveness from the gaze of the gaping 
crowd. It is so difficult, even with the 
strongest will to do so, to become callous 
and hardened to shame except by slow de- 
grees : every finger seemed to point at him 
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in recognition, every tongue to be telling 
of his disgrace and doom ; whereas, in sim- 
ple fact, his own mother would scarcely have 
known him in such a garb, arid with those 
iron ornaments about his limbs; his fine 
hair cropped to the roots ; his delicate fea- 
tures worn and sharpened with spare diet 
and want of sleep; above all, with those 
haggard eyes, always watching and waiting 
for something a long way off; almost, in- 
deed, out of sight at present, but coining 
up, as a ship comes spar by spar, above the 
horizon, taking shape and distinctness as it 
nears. There were nineteen years and three 
months still, however, between him and it. 



CHAPTER III. 



OUT OF THE WORLD. 



This tedious shameful travel came to an 
end at nightfall. Their way had lain all 
day through landscapes of great beauty, 
though about to lose the last remnants of 
their autumn splendour; but when they left 
the rail, the woods and glens and rivers 
were seen no more. All was dreary moor- 
land, where Winter had already begun to 
reign. A village or two was passed, among 
whose scanty population their appearance 
created little excitement : such sights were 
common in that locality ; they were on the 
high-road that leads to Lingmoor, and to 
nowhere else. The way seemed as typical 
of their outcast life-path as a page out of 
the PilgrMs Progress. Vanity Fair, where 
they would fain have tarried if they could. 
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was left far behind them ; while to some 
of them the road was doomed to be the 
veritable Valley of the Shadow. They were 
never to see the world, nor partake of its 
coarse and brutal pleasures — the only ones 
they cared for, or perhaps had experienced 
— any more. 

How bare and desolate and wretched 
was the prospect! There was no living 
thing in sight; only the wild moorland 
streams hurried by, as if themselves desir- 
ous to escape from the barren solitude. Not 
a tree was to be seen save Bergen Wood, 
which Richard's companion indicated to 
him, as they neared it, by a movement of 
the eyelid. It had been the tomb of many 
a convict, who had striven for freedom, and 
found death. As they emerged from it, 
Lingmoor prison presented itself, solid, im- 
mense, and gloomy, as though it were built 
of steel — the ' Castle of Giant Despair.' Its 
guarded gate was swung back, and all were 
marched into a paved court-yard, where 
their names were called over, and their 
irons removed. Then each was stripped and 
searched, and another uniform substituted 
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for that they had worn at Cross Key. The 
old hands seemed to take a pride in know- 
ing what was about to be done beforehand ; 
in being recognised by the warders, though 
their greeting was but a contemptuous 
shrug; and in threading the windings of 
the stone ' labyrinths with an accustomed 
step. Richard was ushered into a ceU, the 
exact counterpart of that he had lately in- 
habited; and yet he regarded it with the 
interest which one cannot fail to feel in 
what is to be one's home for years. 

Home ! Frightful misnomer for that 
place, warm and well- ventilated as it was, 
and supplied with the latest products of 
civilisation. The gas was burning brightly ; 
fresh cool water flowed at his will ; at his 
touch a bell rang, and instantly, outside his 
door, an iron plate sprang out, and indi- 
cated to the warder in what cell his pre- 
sence was required. 

' How clean and comfortable !' says the 
introduced -by -special -order visitor, to his 
obsequious acquaintance the governor, on 
observing these admirable arrangements. 
^ How much better are these scoundrels cared 
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for,' cries the unthinking public, ' than are 
our honest poor !' It is not, however, that 
the convict is pampered; but for this un- 
kindly care, he would not be able to endure 
the punishment which justice has decreed 
for him. Science has meted out to him 
each drop of gruel, each ounce of bread, 
each article of clothing, and each degree of 
warmth. Not one of all the recipients of 
this cruel benevolence but would gladly have 
exchanged places with the shivering tramp 
or the workhouse pauper. To cower under 
the leafless branches of Bergen Wood, while 
the November night-blasts made them grind 
and clang, would have seemed Paradise 
compared with that snug lodging ; nay, the 
grave itself, with its dim dread Hereafter, 
has been preferred before it. 

Life at Lingmoor was existence by ma- 
chinery ; a monotony that sometimes mad- 
dened as well as slew. To read of it, is 
to understand nothing of this. The bald 
annals of the place reveal nothing of this 
terrible secret. 

Richard rose at five at dang of bell, 
cleaned out his cell, and folded up his bed 
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more neatly than did ever chambermaid; 
at six was breakfast — ^porridge, and forty 
minutes allowed for its enjoyment; then 
chapel and parade; then labour — mat- 
making was his trade, at which he became a 
great proficient. His fingers deftly worked, 
while his mind brooded. At twelve was 
dinner — bread and potatoes, with seventy 
minutes allowed for its digestion ; then ex- 
ercise in the yard, and mat-making again 
till six in summer, and four in winter; 
prayers, supper, school, till eight ; when the 
weary day was done. On Sunday, except 
two hours of exercise and chapel, Richard 
was his own master, to brood as much as 
he would. There were also no less than 
three holidays in the year ; on which it has 
been whi3pered with horror that the con- 
victs have pudding. There was, however, 
no such excess at lingmoor. 

As for society, there was the chaplain. 
This gentleman could make nothing of Rich- 
ard, though he tried his best. It was evi- 
dent to him that the young man had some- 
thing on his mind ; if he would only con- 
fide in his spiritual adviser, he assured him 
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comfort could be administered. But no 
confidence ever took place. It was a most 
distressing case ; here was a youth of supe- 
rior position, and well-educated, as obsti- 
nate and stubborn as the most hardened 
criminal in the establishment. His Bible 
was never opened. One of his warders had 
expressed his opinion that No. 421 was vin- 
dictive, but he (the chaplain) was boimd to 
say he had observed nothing of that. The 
remarks in his note-book respecting 421 
were these : ' Richard Yorke — aged twenty, 
looks ten years older; reserved and cynical; 
a hopeless infidel, but respectful, uncom- 
plaining, and well-mannered.' 

Richard had been reported more than 
once for 'inattention to orders,' and had 
lost some of his good marks accordingly. 
The cause of this was one over which he 
could now be scarcely said to have control. 
He had become so absent and distrait^ that 
he sometimes hardly knew what was going 
on about him. The perpetual brooding in 
which he indulged had, in fact, already 
postponed the accomplishment of the very 
object which enthralled his thoughts. The 
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effect of this was serious ; and he had good 
reason for the apprehension which seized 
him, that his wits might leave him before 
that day of liberty arrived, which was still 
so many years distant. 

On account of his previous calling, which 
was described in the prison books as land- 
scape-painter, he had been put to a handi- 
craft trade; but he now applied for bar- 
row-work, and the surgeon seconded his 
application. This change of occupation, 
which was destined, in some respects, to be 
beneficial, proved at the outset most unfor- 
tunate. The outdoor toil was mostly spade 
and barrow labour on the moor, on which 
the convicts worked in gangs — each gang 
under supervision of two warders, armed 
with sword and musket. 

The first face that Richard's eyes lit on 
when he found himself in the open, with 
the free air of heaven blowing on him, and 
already, as it seemed, bearing the seeds of 
health and hope, was that of Robert Bal- 
four. In his joyous excitement, he sprang 
forward, and held out his hand; the other 
hesitated — ^for the old cracksman was pru- 
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dence itself — ^then, as if with an incontrol- 
lable impulse, grasped the offered fingers, 
with an ^ I am right glad to see you, lad.' 
The next instant they were both in custody, 
and marched back to the prison, charged 
with the high crime and misdemeanour of 
conversation, which at Lingmoor was called 
' colloguing,' ' conspiracy,' and other terrible 
terms. 

Brought before the authorities upon this 
serious charge, Richard at once confessed 
himself alone to blame ; the fresh air had 
in a manner intoxicated him, after his long 
confinement within stone walls; and the 
sight of his old acquaintance had caused 
him to forget the rules. On the offence- 
list being examined, it was found, however, 
that No. 421 was a good deal in the habit 
of forgetting. His cell- warder gave him 
but an indifferent character; and Richard, 
in a fury, committed the fatal indiscre- 
tion of rebutting this latter accusation by 
a countercharge of tyranny and ill-usage. 
The next instant he could have bitten his 
tongue out — but it was too late; he felt 
that he had made an enemy of this body- 
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servant, who was also his master, for the 
remainder of his term. 

An ^old hand,' unless he is a profes- 
sional garotter (in which case he is gener- 
ally too much respected to be ill-used), is 
always careful to keep on good terms with 
his attendant ; otherwise — since a warder's 
word, if it be not law, is at all events worth 
that of ten prisoners — there may be no 
end to your troubles. This is not because 
warders are not as a class a most respect- 
able body of men, but simply because you 
can't get all the virtues for a guinea a week. 
A strict and impartial sense of justice is 
especially a rare and dear article — even 
governors have sometimes been deficient 
in it; most men have their prejudices, as 
women have their spites; and a prejudice 
against a fellow-creature is a thing that 
grows. Richard's warder was no tyrant, only 
a sullen ignorant fellow in a false position ; 
he had almost absolute power over his 
fellow-creatures, and like many — perhaps 
like most — who have ever possessed such 
a thing, it was too much for him. 

' 1 am a tyrant, am I ?' said he signifi- 
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cantly, as he marched Richard back to his 
cell, after sentence was decreed. 'Very 
well ; well see.^ 

Richard got bread and water for three 
days certain, and, what was far worse, an- 
other 'monstrous cantle' might be cut out 
of that period of remission, which began to 
be all the dearer in his eyes, the more pro- 
blematical it grew. 

Garotters, as Ave have said, were re- 
spected at Lingmoor; they are so ready 
with their great ape-like hands, and so dull- 
brained with respect to consequences ; yet 
Richard's warder, when he brought his 
bread and water, with a grin, that night, 
Avas probably as near to death by strangling 
as he had ever been during his professional 
experience. It was not that he was on his 
own account the object of his prisoner's 
wrath, but that by his conduct he had supple- 
mented the inexpiable wrong originally com* 
mitted, and earned for himself a portion of 
the undying hate which Avas due elsewhere. 

' I may kill this brute some day,' thought 
Richard ruefully, ' in spite of myself.' And 
he resolved on the first opportunity to com- 
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municate a certain secret which was on his 
mind to a friendly ear ; so that that at least 
should be utilised to the disadvantage of his 
foes, in case incontroUable passion should 
one day compel him to sacrifice a lesser 
victim, and make his great revenge to fail. 
It had not once entered into his mind that 
he could forego his purpose, but only that 
circumstances might render it impossible. 

The occasion for which he looked was 
not long in coming. His days of punish- 
ment concluded, he was once more marched 
out upon the moor, and again found him- 
self in Balfour's company. Not a sign 
passed between them this time, but as they 
delved they talked. 

' I fear you have been suffering for my 
sake,' said Richard. 

' It is no matter. My shoulders are 
broad enough for two,' returned the other 
kindly. ' I am right glad to see your face 
again, though it is so changed. You have 
been ill, have you not, lad?' 

'I don't know. Something is wrong 
with me, and I may be worse — that is why 
I want to speak to you. Listen !' 
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^AU right. Don't look this way, and 
sink your voice if either of these dogs comes 
to leeward.' 

^ If you get away from this place, and / 
don't—' 

'Now, none of that, lad,' interrupted 
the old man earnestly. 'That's the worst 
thing you can get into your head at Ling- 
moor, if you ever want to leave it. Never 
say die, nor even think it. I am three 
times your age, and yet I mean to get 
out again and enjoy myself. It is but 
fifteen years now, without counting remis- 
sion — though I've got into disgrace with 
my cursed watchdog, and sha'n't get much 
of that — and you must keep a good 
heart.' 

' I shall keep a firm one,' answered 
Richard, 'never fear. I wish to guard 
against contingencies, that's all. If I die — ' 

'Damned if you shall!' said Balfour 
sturdily, quite innocent of any plagiarism 
from Uncle Toby. 

' Very good,' continued Richard coolly. 
' If you get out of this before me, let us 
merely say, I have something to tell you 
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which may be of service to you. There's 
a man in Breakneckshire called Carew of 
Crompton — ' 

'I know him: the gentleman born as 
put on the gloves with Bendigo at Bir- 
mingham?' 

'Very likely; at all events, everybody 
knows him in the Midlands. He will go 
to the dogs some day, and his estate will 
be sold. You have saved money, you tell 
me; if the chance occurs, you can't invest it 
better than in the lot called Wheal Danes, 
a mine in Cornwall.' 

'I believe you every word,' said Bal- 
four ; ' but a mine would be rather over my 
figure, wouldn't it ? I have only got eight 
hundred pounds.' 

'That would be plenty. It's a disused 
njine, and supposed to be worked out. 
There's only one man in England that 
knows it is not so, except myself. He will 
come or send to the auction, expecting to 
get it cheap ; but do you bid two hundred 
pounds beforehand, and get it by private 
contract. Say you want the place — it's 
close to the sea — for building purposes; 
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they'll laugh at you, and jump at your 
offer. The fee-simple is not supposed to 
be worth five shillings an acre. It will 
turn out a gold mine to whoever gets it.' 

'Wheal Danes,' repeated Balfour care- 
fully. Til remember that; and what is 
more, lad, I'll not forget the man as told 
me of it. It's not the profit that I am 
speaking on: that will be yours, I hope, 
as it should be in all reason, and not mine ; 
but it's the confidence.' The old man's 
voice grew husky with emotion. ' Damme, 
I liked you from the first, as was natural 
enough ; but there was no reason why you 
should take a fancy to an old thief like me, 
more than any other among this pretty lot 
here. The first as speaks of secrets is of 
course the one as runs the risk ; but I will 
do what I can to show myself honourable 
on my side. You have trusted me, and 
I'll trust you.' 

'Have you any plan to get away from 
this ?' whispered Richard eagerly. ' All that 
I have shall be yours : I swear it.' 

'Nay, lad; your word's enough,' re- 
turned the other reproachfully. 'And I 
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don't covet nothing of yours; indeed, I 
don't.' 

' I was a brute to talk so to you, Bal- 
four,' answered Richard penitently. ' But 
you don't know how I crave for freedom : 
it makes me mad to think of it.' 

*Ay, ay; I know,' sighed the old fellow. 
' It used to be so with me once ; but now 
it only comes on me when my term is 
nearly up. One gets patient as one gets 
old, you'll find. No; I've no plan just 
now ; though, if I ever have, I promise you 
that you shall be the man to know it. It's 
another matter altogether that I meant to 
tell you about. You've given me an ad- 
dress to remember : let me give you another 
in exchange for it — No. 91 Earl-street 
East, Spitalfields. That's where mother 
lives, if the poor soul is alive to whom you 
wrote for me from Cross Key. She'll be 
dead, however, long before you or I get 
out of this, that's certain, or I should not 
be telling you what I do ; for one's mother 
is the best friend of all friends, and should 
come first and foremost. Well, the money 
will do her no good ; and if anything hap- 
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pens to me, I have neither chick nor child 
to inherit it. I am speaking of this eight 
hundred pound, lad. If I get into the 
world, I shall want it for myself, for I 
doubt my limbs will be too stiff for work 
by that time; but if not, then you shall 
have it — every shilling. I am digging my 
own grave, as it might be, with this spade, 
and making my will, do you see ?' said the 
old feUow, smiling. 

' I thank you for your kind intentions,' 
returned Richard absently ; ' it's very good 
of you, I'm sure.' His hopes of some 
scheme of present release had been excited 
by the old man's manner, and this faint 
and far-off prospect of a legateeship seemed 
but of little worth. 

' I may not have another chance to tell 
you about it,' resumed Balfour. 'It is five 
years now since you and I spoke toge- 
ther last^ and it may be another five years 
before such good luck happens again; so 
don't forget 91 Earl-street East. It's 
under the middle stone of the back kit- 
chen, all in golden quids. You needn't 
mind it being "swag;" and as for those 
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whose own it is by rights, I could not tell 
you who the half of it belonged to, if I 
would. It's the savings of an industrious 
life, lad,' added Mr. Balfour pathetically; 
'and I should be sorry to think, if any- 
thing happened to me, that it should lie 
there useless, or be found accidental like, 
and perhaps fall into the hands of the blue- 
bottles. Your memory's good, my lad, I 
daresay, and you won't forget the number 
nor the street.' 

'My memory is very good, friend,' re- 
turned Richard slowly: 'and I have only 
two or three things else to keep in it. 
And you, on your part, you will not forget 
the mine?' 

'Nay, nay; I've got it safe: Wheal 
Danes, Wheal Danes.' 

'Silence, down there!' roared the war- 
der; and nothing but the squeak of the 
barrow-wheel and the clean slice of the 
spade was heard in all that throng of in- 
voluntary toilers. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BASIL. 



It is nineteen years since Richard Yorke 
stood in the dock at Cross Key and heard 
the words of doom. Almost a whole ge- 
neration of his fellow-creatures has passed 
away from the earth. Old men have died ; 
young men have become old; and babes 
have grown to be young men. There are 
but some half-dozen persons in the world 
who, if reminded of him by some circum- 
stance, can recollect him dimly. There are 
two who still keep him in their thoughts 
continually, just as he was — like a picture 
which bears no longer any resemblance to 
its original ; and even these never breathe 
his name. 

Here is a young fellow walking, with 
his mother along Oxford-street, who is not 
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unlike him — who might be himself but for 
those nineteen years ; and the girl that walks 
upon the other side of him might almost 
be Harry Trevethick. Youth and beauty 
are not dead because Richard Yorke is dead, 
or as good as dead. The name of this 
girl is Agnes Aird, the daughter of a pain- 
ter, who is also a teacher of his art. The 
lad is her father's pupil, and has learned 
beneath his roof a lesson not included in 
the artistic course ; you may know that by 
the way in which his eyes devour the girl, 
the intonation of his voice when he ad- 
dresses her, the silent pressure of the arm 
on which her fingers rest. Charles Coe is 
in love with Agnes, and in all his studies 
of perspective beholds her, a radiant figure 
beckoning him on to a happy future. His 
pencil strays from its object to portray her 
features — to inscribe her name beside his 
own. Mr. Coe, his father, exceedingly dis- 
approves of this projected alliance, and has 
forbidden the young people to associate. 
This ukase, however, can scarcely be obeyed 
while the whole party are inmates of Mr. 
Aird's residence, who 4ets oflT the upper 
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part of his house as furnished apartments, 
which the Coes have now inhabited as 
lodgers for some weeks. 

Solomon (now a very well-to-do person- 
age, and a great authority on metalliferous 
soils) has come to town on business, and 
left to his wife the choice of a residence ; 
and she, to please her son, had chosen the 
artist's dwelling, upon whose door-plate was 
inscribed the fact, that he was a professor 
of drawing. Solomon was not displeased 
that his son's tastes lay in that direction; 
it might be useful to himself hereafter in 
the matter of plans and sections ; but he 
is violently opposed to this ridiculous love- 
affair, which is to be stamped out at once. 
To that end, he has instructed Mrs. Coe to 
look for lodgings in a distant quarter ; and 
it is on that errand that we now behold 
her. It is characteristic of the Harry whom 
we once knew, that she permits these young 
people to accompany her, and one another, 
on the very quest that has their final sepa- 
ration for its object. She cannot resist 
making them happy while she can; and 
she can refuse her Charley nothing. More- 
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over, Solomon is in the City, looking after 
his mining interests, and need never know. 

In appearance, however, Harry Treve- 
thick is greatly changed. She is but seven- 
and-thirty, yet has already passed into the 
shade of middle life. Her hair, though still 
in profusion, is tinged with gray; her fea- 
tures are worn and sharp; her brow is 
wrinkled; and in her once trustful eyes 
dwells a certain eager care, not mere dis- 
tress or trouble, but an anxiety which is 
almost fear. 

The three are now in one of the streets 
which unite Cavendish-square with Oxford- 
street, as a busy babbling rill connects the 
unruffled lake with the roaring river. It is 
composed both of shops and private houses, 
the latter of which, in some cases, deign, 
notwithstanding their genteel appearance, 
to accommodate visitors by the week or 
month. 

' This is the sort of locality your father 
wished for, Charley,' remarked Mrs. Coe, 
looking about her; 4t seems central, and 
yet tolerably quiet. Let us try this house.' 

The name of Basil, without prefix, was 
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engraved upon the door-plate ; and in a 
corner of the dining-room window lurked 
an enamelled card with ' Apartments' on it. 

'There is no need to drag Agnes and 
' you in,' Mrs. Coe went on, as they stood 
waiting for the bell to be answered. So 
Charles, well pleased, was left outside with 
the young girl, while his mother ' went over 
the house.' In a few minutes, however, 
she reappeared, and in a somewhat hurried 
and excited tone observed : 

'I think this place will do, my dears; 
but there is a good deal to talk about and 
settle, which will take me some time. There- 
fore, I think you had better go home toge- 
ther, and leave me.' 
•*j^ Then, without waiting for a reply, she 

retired within and closed the door. 

'How very curious!' exclaimed Agnes, 
wondering. 

'0, not at all!' said the young man 
cheerfully; 'my mother likes to do things 
for herself, and I daresay has not a very 
high opinion of our judgment in domestic 
matters. You don't seem over-pleased, it 
seems to me, Agnes, at the notion of a t^- 
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a-tete with your humble servant.' And Mr. 
Charles pouted, half in fun and half with 
annoyance. 

*No, no; it is not that, Charles,' ans- 
wered the girl hastily. ' You know I have 
no pleasure equal to that of being with 
you ; ' but I don't like your mother's looks 
— she had such a strange air, and spoke so 
differently from her usual way. I really 
scarcely like to leave her.' 

'My dear Agnes, you don't know my 
mother,' returned Charles laughing. ' One 
would sometimes think she had all the 
care of the world upon her shoulders, when 
everything is going as smooth as oil. You 
don't appreciate the grave responsibility of 
taking furnished lodgings for a week cer- 
tain. Come along, you little goose.' And, 
dramng her still hesitating arm within his 
own, he marched away with her. 

Yet Agnes had reason for what she said ; 
and Charles, somewhat selfish as he was, 
would have foregone his flirtation, and re- 
mained by his mother's side, had he seen 
her the moment after the house-door had 
shut her in. 
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With a throbbing heart, and a face as 
white as the handkerchief she passed over 
her damp brow, she leaned against the wall 
of the passage, ere, with trembling steps, 
she approached the open parlour-door. An 
aged woman stood in the centre of the room, 
with hair as white as snow, but with a figure 
straight as a poplar, and drawn up rigidly 
to its full height. 

' Why do you come back again ?' cried 
she, in accents soft as milk, yet bitter as 
gall. ' Why do you cross my threshold, you 
false witch, when there is nothing more to 
blight and blast ? Did you think I should 
not know you, that you dared to come ? I 
should know you among all the fair-faced 
fiends in hell.' 

' Mercy — mercy, Mrs. Yorke !' cried 
Harry feebly ; and she fell upon her knees, 
and made as though she would have clasped 
the other's garments with her stretched-out 
arms. 

' Don't touch me, lest I strike you !' 
answered the old woman fiercely, 'as, nine- 
teen years ago, I would have struck you 
on your cruel lips, and spoiled the beauty 
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that was the ruin of my boy ! May you 
have sons to perish through fake wantons, 
and to pine in prison ! May you be deso- 
late, and without heart or hope, as I am ! 
Go, devil, go, and rid me of your hateful 
presence !' 

' Hear me, hear me, Mrs. Yorke!' pleaded 
the other with clasped hands. ' Strike me, 
spit upon me, if you will, but only hear 
me ! Abject as I look, wretched as I feel 
— as I knew I must needs look and feel — 
I have longed for this hour to come, as my 
boy longs for his bridal morning !' 

' May he wake the next to find his bride 
a corpse; or, better still, to find her false, 
like you !' 

' I am not false ; I never was ; Heaven 
knows it I' cried Harry passionately. ' I do 
not blame you for your bitter words. I 
have earned your curses, though I meant 
to earn your blessing.' 

' My blessing !' Contempt and hatred 
struggled for the mastery in her tone. 
'Richard, Richard, in your chains and 
toil, do you hear this ? This woman meant 
to earn my blessing !' 
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' Upon my soul — ^whose salvation I would 
have imperilled to save him — I did my best, 
although it seemed my worst !' cried Harry. 
' That I was weak and credulous and fear- 
ful, is most true ; but indeed, indeed, I was 
faithful to your son. My father — he is 
dead, madam, and past your judgment' (for 
the fury in the other's eyes had blazed up 
afresh at the mention of him) — ' deceived 
me with false hopes ; for fear alone — though 
I was timid too-^would never have caused 
me to break the promise I had passed to 
you. He said, if I disgraced myself and 
him by the perjury I contemplated, that he 
would thrust me from his door for ever ; 
that in the lips of all the world my name 
would become another word for shame and 
infamy; that even the man I loved would 
loathe me, when I had thus served his turn. 
I answered him, " No matter, so I save my 
Richard." Then he said, "But you will 
not save him; you will ruin him rather, 
by this very evidence you purpose to give. 
We have proof enough of this Yorke's 
guilt, no matter what you swear ; and we 
have proof besides of his having committed 
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other offences, if we choose to adduce it. 
All you will effect is, to make yourself 
shameful." Then I hesitated, not knowing 
what to think. " The case is this," argued 
my father: "I have no grudge against this 
young scoundrel, since the money has been 
all recovered, and I don't want revenge — 
else, as I say, I can easily get it. But 111 
have him taught a lesson ; he must be pun- 
ished for the wrong he has done, but not 
severely. Before the judge passes sentence, 
I, the prosecutor, will beg him off: such an 
appeal is always listened to, you know, and 
I will make it. But if you dare to speak 
for him, as I hear you mean to do — if you, 
my daughter, call yourself thief and trollop, 
to save his skin — then shall he rot in jail ! 
He shall, by Heaven ! His fate hangs on 
my lips, not yours." ' 

^Can this be true?' mused the old wo- 
man. 

'It is true, so help me Heaven!' cried 
Harry. ' I was a fool, a poor, weak, shud- 
dering fool; but not a traitress. If you 
were in court, and saw me look at him — 
the smile I gave, by which I meant to as- 
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sure him all was well, however ill it seemed 
— You did see it, I see you did. You do 
believe me. 0, thank Heaven — thank Hea- 
ven!' 

She began to sob and cry, and caught 
hold of the old woman's hand and kissed 
it, while the other stood silent, still in 
doubt. 

'0 madam, pity me! That you have 
suffered torments for long years, is plain to 
see; and yet you have not, though he was 
your son, been tortured as I have. You 
could not have freed him by a word, as I 
could ; and 0, 1 did not utter it ! I seemed 
to be his judge, his jailer, the cause of all 
his woes to the man I loved, and love, be- 
yond all others. I hated my own father 
for his sake. I' — she shuddered — 'I was 
married to Richard's rival. You, at least, 
have been alone — not companioned night 
and day by one who helped to doom him. 
Your case is hard and bitter; but mine — 
not our own Richard, in his chains and 
toil, has suffered what /have suffered. Look 
at me, madam, and tell me if I speak truth, 
or lie !' 
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'Yes, yes,' mused Mrs. Yorke in tender 
tones, and passing her fingers over the 
other's silvering hair and haggard face, ' I 
do — I must believe it. I should not have 
known you to-day, had you not called me 
by my name. You must have mourned for 
him indeed. Is this the cheek he loved to 
kiss ? Is this the hair a lock of which I 
took to comfort him in prison ? Poor soul ! 
poor soul !' 

' How is he, madam T whispered Harry 
hoarsely. ' Is he well ? Is he free ?' 

'Not yet, Harry. In a year hence he 
will be. I had a letter only yesterday. But 
you must never see him ; and if you really 
love him — I speak it for his sake, not theirs 
— you must never let him set eyes on your 
husband or your boy.' 

' I do not wish to see him ; it would be 
too terrible to bear,' groaned Harry. 

' But he must not see ihem^' insisted the 
other gravely. ' You must put the sea be- 
tween yourselves and him, or there will be 
murder done. His wrath is terrible, and 
will be the destruction of both them and 
him. The hope of vengeance is the food 
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he lives upon, and without which he would 
have perished years ago. Even if you per- 
suaded him, as you have convinced me^ that 
you yourself are innocent of his ruin, that 
would only make him firmer in his purpose 
against your husband. He will have his 
life-blood, and then his own will pay for it. 
If I had not seen you, I meant to see this 
man, and give him warning six months be- 
fore Kichard left the prison.' 

' Solomon would never heed it,' ex- 
claimed Harry, 'nor even believe it if I 
told him.' 

' He will believe me^' said the other com- 
posedly. ' You must bring him here, that 
I may tell him. Your Solomon must be a 
fool indeed not to hearken when a mother 
warns him against her own son. Mind, I 
do not blame my Richard, woman !' con- 
tinued Mrs. Yorke with sudden passion; 
' he has had provocation enough ; it is 
but right to kill such vermin, and I could 
stand by and smile to see him do it. But 
they must be kept apart, I say — this man 
and Richard — lest a worse thing befall him 
than has happened already.' 
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' Never to see him more!' moaned Harry, 
covering her face with her hands; ^ never 
to tell him I was not the wretch I seemed ! 
only to fear him as an enemy to me and 
mine — ' 

'Ay, and to himself,' interrupted the 
other gravely. 'If you would not inflict 
far more on him than you have done al- 
ready ; if you would not — as you will, if 
you neglect my warning — designedly bring 
him to a shameful death, as you have in- 
voluntarily doomed him to a shameful life, 
keep these two men apart. If you love this 
son of yours, remove him from the reach of 
mine.' 

' Great Heaven !' cried Harry, shudder- 
ing; 'would he harm my boy — my inno- 
cent boy ?' 

' Ay, as he would set his heel upon his 
father — the viper and his brood. It is no 
idle menace he has breathed so cautiously 
that the whisper might well escape even 
another ear than mine, in every letter for 
these many years. He thirsts for liberty, 
not for its own sake, but for the slow ripen- 
ing vengeance it shall bear. He will have 
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it, unless we save him from himself by sav- 
ing them from him, as sure as yonder inky 
cloud will fall in storm. The thought of it 
was full-grown in his mind when he wrote 
from Cross Key : " They are dead to me^ 
those three J at present j'' and forbade me ever 
to mention them by name ; and since then 
he has thought of nothing else. The day of 
retribution is about to dawn. I say again, 
beware of him.' 

' But he must be mad to cherish — ' 

' Perhaps he is,' interrupted the old 
woman coldly. ' He will not be less dan- 
gerous on that account to those who made 
him mad.' 

There was a long silence. Then Harry, 
in submissive tones, inquired what Mrs. 
Yorke would have her do. 

^ Bring your husband hither,' returned 
she. ' Take the rooms up-stairs, and leave 
the task of telling him his peril to me : the 
sooner it is done the better. There is but 
a year at most — not much too long to sell 
his goods, and get him away across the 
world, erasing every footstep behind him. 
If he leave one — no matter how slight the 
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clue — Kichard will track him like a blood- 
hound.' 

'We will come here at once — to-mor- 
row/ cried Harry eagerly. 

' Good. My name is Basil now, remem- 
ber; not that it is likely/ she added bit- 
terly, ' that you will call me Yorke from 
habit ; it is not a household word with you, 
I reckon.' 

' It is never breathed,' said Harry sim- 
ply ; ' but 0, madam, I think of him, indeed 
I do ! He was my first love, and my last ; 
and though he should kill me for the crime, 
of which I have shown myself guiltless, I 
should pray, God bless him, mth my latest 
breath. Yet he must curse me for ever! 
He must never know but that I was the 
willing agent of his ruin.' 

' 'Tis true I dare not mention your name, 
Harry,' said Mrs. Yorke sadly ; ' and, if I 
told him, all the knowledge of the decep- 
tion practised on you would only make him 
the more bitter against your husband — the 
man who, by connivance in your father's 
cruel falsehood, obtained you for his wife, 
while his rival pined in prison. I do not 
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blame you for your marriage — I know the 
force of stem necessity too well. But do 
not imagine that Richard could forgive you : 
he never, never could.' 

'I know it, I know it,' sighed Harry, 
shuddering ; ' and yet he would pity me, if 
he did but know what my life has been, 
almost as much as I have pitied him. But 
you, madam — you at least have forgiven me ; 
you believe me; you will not refuse to 
bless me, as his mother, before I go.' 

' I believe you, and therefore I forgive 
you,' answered Mrs. Yorke with tenderness; 
' and if I believed in blessings, and had the 
power of bestowing them, you should have 
your wish. From henceforth we two are 
friends — though I never thought to kiss 
your cheek again, Harry — and must work 
together for the good of him we love in 
common. You will be here to-morrow for 
certain, then?' 

^ Without fail we shall.' 



CHAPTER V. 



THE OMEN. 



Mrs. Coe was as good as her word, and her 
husband and son were Mrs. Basil's lodgers 
within four -and -twenty hours. Solomon 
Coe was not very particular as to furnished 
apartments, and left such arrangements 
wholly to his wife. On the other hand, he 
confided to her but little respecting his 
affairs, nor was she on her part curious to 
inquire into them. Man and wife had few 
things in common, and affection was not 
one of them. Solomon had married Harry 
with the full consciousness that another was 
preferred before him ; the disclosures at the 
trial, and the subsequent gossip of his neigh- 
bours, had placed that fact beyond a doubt. 
But he was not to be balked of the bride 
that had been promised him so long ; nor, 
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above all, should his rival enjoy even the 
barren victory of Harry's remaining un- 
wedded for his sake. There are marriages 
born of pique and spite on man's part as 
well as on woman's ; and Solomon's was one 
of them, although he reaped, of course, ma- 
terial advantages beside. 

Trevethick had survived more than ten 
years, during which he had largely in- 
creased his savings; and at his death all 
these had reverted to his daughter and her 
husband. The wealth that had thus poured 
in upon Solomon through Harry's means 
did not purchase for her any new regard ; 
he had never ill-treated her, in a material 
sense, but he had spoken ash-sticks, though 
he had used none. On the slightest quar- 
rel, that 'jail-bird friend of yours' had been 
thrown in her face, and the cowardly mis- 
sile was still cast at her upon occasion. 

The birth of their child had not ce- 
mented their union. As he grew up, his 
character showed itself as foreign to that of 
his father as was his personal appearance. 
He was slight in figure, delicate in appear- 
ance (though not in constitution), and fas- 
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tidious in taste. His choice of an artist's 
calKng was not so objectionable to Solomon 
as might be imagined; he had not sensi- 
tiveness enough to abhor it from associa- 
tion, and, as has been said, he thought it 
might be made to co-operate with his own 
commercial schemes. But the artist nature 
was in antagonism to his own ; and Charles 
and his father were not on affectionate terms 
with one another. 

The wayward handsome lad was, on the 
other hand, adored by his mother. Her 
intelligence, not naturally acute, was quick- 
ened to see his faults, not indeed as such, 
but as possible causes of misfortune to him. 
His too lively impulses, his indecision, his 
love of pleasure, were all sources of appre- 
hension to her, though scarcely ever of re- 
buke. She saw in Agnes Aird, his tutor's 
daughter— so simple, yet so sensible and 
sterling; so faithful, pure, and true — the 
very girl to make her son a fitting wife ; an 
antidote for what was amiss in him; her 
honest heart a sheet-anchor to hold him 
fast — not in the turbid ocean of excess, for 
her Charley was too good to tempt it, but 
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thi\)ugh that sparkling sea of gaiety in 
which he was too apt to plunge. She was 
beautiful enough even for him to mate 
with ; she was better bom and better 
trained than he; for old Jacob Aird was 
none of those irregular geniuses of the pen- 
cil, addicted to gin-punch and Shelley, and 
selfish to the core, but a plain honest man, 
who had brought up his daughter well — in 
tastes a lady, but housewifely and wisely 
too. 

As for the inequality of wealth between 
them, her son would have enough for both ; 
and it was certain that Agnes did not love 
him for his expectations, for they were un- 
known alike to her and him. Harry had 
never led him to believe that he would be 
a rich man ; her love, as we have said, had 
made her wise in all that concerned Charley ; 
and as for his father, he was naturally reti- 
cent in such matters. He did not spend 
one-fifth part of his income. His habits 
were as inexpensive as they had been in 
the old days at Gethin ; and if the village 
folks had ever hinted to the young fellow 
of his father's wealth, he had no conception 
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of its real extent. The idea itself, too, would 
have had no great interest for him ; he 
liked to have money, for the pleasure of 
spending it ; but it was never the object of 
his thoughts ; he was too careless, too much 
the creature of the hour, to forecast his fu- 
ture. His mother gave him all she could ; 
but he was aware that it was obtained with 
difficulty : the cost of his very education, 
which he had received at a school near Tur- 
lock, had, he knew, been grudged. His fa- 
ther had often grumbled that it was money 
thrown away, for, ' Look at me,' said he ; 
'I taught myself.' There was always, in 
short, a tightness in the Coe money-market, 
that augured anything but pecuniary pro- 
sperity. 

The very fact of their having taken lodg- 
ings at Mr. Aird's house, situated as it was 
in Soho, a respectable but far from fashion- 
able locality, argued but moderate means, 
and placed the artist out of all suspicion of 
setting his pretty daughter as a matrimonial 
snare for Charley. She was pretty enough 
and good enough, the old man justly 
thought, for him or for his betters; and 
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though he regarded the good -will which 
the young people evidently entertained for 
one another with favour, he saw in it nei- 
ther condescension nor advantage. 

Solomon, much engaged in business af- 
fairs away from home, and estimating, be- 
sides, the power of love at a low rate, was 
not seriously alarmed at the growing attach- 
ment between his son and Agnes, nor would 
have been, had it advanced much farther. 
He thought he had only to say ' No' to put 
a stop to it at any point. Still, he had 
determined to place the boy out of the 
reach of such temptation as a pretty girl 
living beneath the same roof must always 
offer to susceptible youth ; and hence it was 
that Mrs. Coe had engaged new lodgings. 
But even now, so lightly did his father 
think of the matter, that Charley was still 
to be permitted to visit at Mr. Aird's daily, 
and take his drawing-lessons as heretofore. 

An excuse for the change of residence 
had been afforded in the fact that Soho 
was too far from the parks, in which alone 
Mrs. Coe took pleasure in walking. She was 
quite unaccustomed to town -life; and the 
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roar and tumult of the streets annoyed and 
even alarmed her. In some respects, in- 
deed, she was even a more nervous timid 
creature than she had been as a girl; the 
warning just received from Mrs. Yorke had 
not fallen upon her altogether unexpect- 
edly, though she could not have been said 
to be prepared for it. A vague apprehen- 
sion of Richard's vengeance had haunted 
her whole married life; she did not fear 
for her own safety; something told her 
that his anger would scorn to harm her- 
self; that it would pass over her head like 
a flaming sword, and smite her husband 
and her boy ; and as face after face passed 
by her in the crowded street, she would 
shrink and tremble, thinking that that of 
Richard Yorke would come one day and 
recognise her own, and track it home. Was 
he not fated to work their common ruin ? 
Did not the spectre ship cross Turlock 
Sands before she met his face for the first 
time ? 

Though so mature in years, Harry was 
indeed as superstitious as ever. A curious 
instance of this occurred on the day that 
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the Goes moved into their new lodgings. 
The mother and son had arrived first — Solo- 
mon being engaged in the City until evening 
— and Charley had strolled into the ground- 
floor parlour, while the landlady (whom he 
had not yet seen) was engaged with his 
mother upstairs in the distribution of the 
luggage. Above the chimney-piece hung 
that striking, if not attractive, portrait of 
Joanna Southcott and her amanuensis, with 
which we are already acquainted; and it 
tickled the young man's fancy amazingly. 
He concluded it was a family group — the 
likeness, perhaps, of Mrs. Basil and her 
late husband, engaged in making out their 
weekly accounts. 

' I will beg Agnes not to be jealous of 
our charming landlady,' thought he, and 
took out his note-book with the intention 
of transferring the likeness, for that young 
lady's amusement. 

While .engaged in this occupation, the 
door opened, and admitted Mrs. Basil 
and her new tenant. In his alarm and 
haste, he stepped baok jfuddenly, and over- 
threw a little table, fi^ which were some 
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ornaments, he knew not what, which rolled 
to his mother's feet. She uttered a cry of 
horror; and the landlady herself stood still, 
regarding him with a face of astonishment, 
and even terror. 

'Is that — your — son?' exclaimed she, 
clutching his mother by the arm. 

But Mrs. Coe did not seem to hear her. 

' Look, look !' cried she ; ' the skull, the 
skull ! 0, is it not a frightful omen !' 

* I am really very sorry,' said Charley, 
picking up the article in question ; ' it was 
very stupid of me, Mrs. Basil.' 

' Don't mention it, young sir,' said the 
landlady, who had apparently recovered 
from her sudden tremor ; ' the skull is no 
worse for its roll, you see ; he was fortu- 
nately a hard-headed gentleman who ori- 
ginally owned it.' 

' Indeed,' said Charley, taking it from 
her hand with some curiosity, ' it seems a 
curious ornament for a sitting-room. May 
I ask whom it belonged to when it had flesh 
about it?' 

' It is the skull of Swedenborg,' answered 
Mrs. Basil. ' A near relative of mine was a 
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disciple of his, and left it to me as a most 
precious relic' 

^ But how the deuce did he get posses- 
sion of it ?' inquired the young man. 

'Well, not very fairly, as it seems to 
me,' smiled the landlady. 'While your 
mother sits down and rests herself — for I 
am afraid you have frightened her a bit — 
I'll tell you the story.' 

'Yes, yes,' said Mrs. Coe faintly; 'I 
shall be better presently ; don't mind me.' 

' Well, the tale runs thus, sir. Sweden- 
borg was buried in the vault beneath the 
Swedish ambassador's chapel in Princes- 
square, Ratcliffe - highway ; and a certain 
theologian having once affirmed that all 
great philosophers took their bodies with 
them into the world of spirits, and that this 
gentleman had done the like, leave was ob- 
tained to settle this point by actual exami- 
nation. The body was found, and the theo- 
logian confuted; but no trouble was taken 
to solder on again the lid of the coffin. A 
thieving Swede, attending a funeral of one 
of his countrymen in the same vault, re- 
marked this circumstance, and stole the 
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skull, with the intention of selling it to 
some disciple of the great philosopher's ; 
and I am ashamed to say that he found a 
purchaser in my respected relative; and 
that's how I became possessed of Sweden- 
borg's skull.' 

' Very curious, though rather larcenous,' 
observed the young man, laughing. ' And 
this good lady over the mantelpiece, who 
is she ?' 

'That's Joanna Southcott. But, my 
good young gentleman, I will answer all 
your questions another time. Your mother 
and I will have enough to do to arrange 
matters before your father comes home. 
You will excuse my freedom, sir.' 

' Certainly,' said Charley, rather amused 
than otherwise with the landlady's blunt- 
ness. ' I know I'm in the way just now ; so 
I'll step out for half an hour or so. — I am 
sorry I frightened you, dear mother.' 

He stooped, and kissed her fondly ; and 
then, with a smile and a nod at Mrs. Basil, 
stepped into the little passage and out of 
doors, and, whistling, passed the window 
down the street. 
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' Your son has a light heart,' said Mrs. 
Basil, looking at Harry very earnestly. 
' How old is he ?' 

^Eighteen — or a little less.' 

' He looks his age at least,' observed the 
other emphatically. 

' Yes, dark people always do.' 

' And your husband is dark, like him, I 
remember.' 

' Yes, his complexion is swarthy, though 
he is not slim, like Charles.' 

Mrs. Coe, still in the arm-chair into 
which she had first sunk, here closed her 
eyes : either the faintness of which she had 
complained was coining on again, or she did 
not wish to meet the other's searching gaze. 

There was a long pause, during which 
Mrs. Basil went to the cellaret, and pouring 
out a glass of sherry, put it to her tenant's 
lips. 

' Do you feel better now ?' said she, 
when Harry had drunk it. 

' Yes, yes ; much better. But that skull 
— 0, horrible ! it rolled from him to me. 
What an omen on your very threshold! 
Heaven guard my Charles from evil !' 
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' This is weakness, Mrs. Coe. The skull 
is harmless ; and it rolled because your son 
upset it' 

' Yes, my son,' gasped the other, trem- 
bling. 'It is for him I fear. It augurs 
death — death — death !' 

There was a ring at the front-door, de- 
cisive, sharp, and resonant. 

' Great Heaven !' cried Harry ; 4f it 
should be he himself ! Hide me away ; put 
me out of sight.' Her terror was piteous 
to behold ; she shook in every limb. 

'It is the post,' said Mrs. Basil con- 
temptuously ; and she was right. The ser- 
vant brought in a letter for her mistress. 

' I don't know the hand,' mused she. 
' Black-bordered and black-sealed too.' She 
opened it without excitement, and read it 
through : it was but a few lines. 

' Your omen has proved true for once, 
Mrs. Coe,' said she in quiet tones. 'This 
speaks of death.' 

' Whose death ?' cried Harry. 

' My husband's, Richard's father. Carew 
of Crompton died last night.' 

There was no sorrow in the aged wo- 
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man's face : a gravity, unmixed with ten- 
derness, possessed it. Carew was naught 
to her, and had been naught for two-score 
years. But the tide of memory was at its 
flow within her brain ; and because the 
Past is Past, it touches us. This man had 
loved her once, after his own stormful man- 
ner ; when he was young, and before power 
and selfishness had made him stone. He 
had been the father of her only son, and 
now he was dead. 

' I am so sorry,' said Harry, not quite 
knowing what to say. 

'There is no need for sorrow,' replied 
the other quietly. ' Let us go up-stairs and 
finish our work.' 



CHAPTER VI. 



WITCHERY. 



Carew of Crompton was really dead, as 
men said, ^at last;' not that he had been 
long dying, or was an old man, but that 
he had eventually succumbed to one of 
those deadly risks to which he had so often 
voluntarily exposed himself. On the occa- 
sion which had been fatal to him, he had 
started from home one frosty morning at 
the gallop, with a cigar in his mouth, the 
reins on his horse's neck, and both his hands 
in his pockets, and had been pitched off 
and broken his neck within half a mile of 
his own door. His chaplain, who had dis- 
patched the news to Mrs. Basil, had been 
riding by his side at the very moment. 
*He was a good friend to me,' was the 
laconic remark that poor Parson Whymper 
had added to the bare intelligence. 
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To judge by the regretful excitement in 
the Midlands, Carew might have been a 
good friend to everybody. The news was 
at once telegraphed to town, and appeared 
in the evening papers. The public interest 
in his mad freaks had, of late years, grown 
somewhat faint; his extravagances were 
perforce on a less splendid scale ; but his 
death revived it. ' So, that mad Carew 
has killed himself after all,' was the observa- 
tion frequently overheard that evening as 
acquaintance met acquaintance, on their 
homeward way from business. ' Well, he's 
had his whack of most things,' was the 
reply of the philosophers : ' He has not 
left much to tempt his heirs to be extrava- 
gant, I reckon,' of the cynics : ' He was a 
deuced good fellow at bottom, I believe,' re- 
marked those who were secretly desirous of 
earning the same eulogium for themselves : 
'He was altogether wrong at top,' an- 
swered the charitable. 

Solomon Coe came home to his new 
abode in such a state of elation, that it 
even made him communicative to his wife. 
Mrs. Basil happened to be with her in the 
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drawing-room, but lie only acknowledged 
her presence by a hasty nod. ' Well, what 
d'ye think ? Carew of Crompton, that was 
your fathers landlord and mine' — Solomon 
never said 'ours' with reference to property 
— ' has broken his neck at last.' 

Of course the very name of Carew was 
a sore subject between man and wife, on ac- 
count of Richard Yorke's connection with 
him; but it suited Solomon's purpose on 
this occasion to ignore that circumstance ; 
it would be necessary for some time to 
come to allude to the Crompton property 
more or less, and it was just as well to 
begin at once; it was also less embarrass- 
ing to do so in the presence of a third 
person. 

' Yes, Solomon, I knew Mr. Carew was 
dead,' said Harry gravely. The next in- 
stant she turned scarlet with the conscious- 
ness of her thoughtless indiscretion. 

'0,' grunted her husband, annoyed at 
what he deemed her sulky manner, when 
he himself was so graciously inclined to be 
conciliatory, and also displeased to find his 
news anticipated, 'you've been buying an 
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evening paper, have you ? You must have 
more money than you know what to do 
with, it seems to me.' 

Harry was thankfully accepting this 
imputation in silence, when Mrs. Basil's 
soft voice was heard: 'No, sir; it was I 
who told your good lady. I had a letter 
from Crompton by the afternoon's post.' 

•The devil you did!' cried Solomon, 
turning sharply upon her. 'How came 
that about?' 

' I was housekeeper at Crompton, sir, 
in old Mrs. Carew's time, for some years, 
and one of the servants wrote to let me 
know of the accident.' 

' Housekeeper were you?' said Solomon 
with interest. 'That must have been a 
good place, with deuced good pickings, eh?' 

'Solomon, Solomon,' remonstrated his 
wife in a low voice, ' Mrs. Basil is quite a 
lady. Don't you see that you offend her ?' 

It is more than probable that, under 
ordinary circumstances, Mr. Coe would 
have resented this rebuke with choleric 
vehemence; but he had his reasons for 
being good-humoured in the present in- 
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stance. 'You must excuse my country 
manners, Mrs. Basil,' said he; 'as my wife 
will tell you, I must always have my 
joke; but I mean no offence. So you 
were housekeeper at Crompton, were you ? 
Well, now, that's curious; for Mrs. Coe's 
father and I myself, as you heard me say- 
ing, have had a great deal to do with 
Carew. You knew him well, of course ?' 

' Yes, sir ; I did.' 

' And the place too, of course. It was 
a very fine one, was it not? Plenty of 
pictures, and looking-glasses, and things ?' 

' It was very richly furnished.' 

It was curious to mark the difference 
of manner between questioner and respon- 
dent. Solomon, usually so reticent and 
reserved, was grown quite voluble. Mrs. 
Basil, on the other hand, naturally so apt 
in speech, seemed to reply with difficulty ; 
she was weighing every word. 

' The estate, I suppose, was out of your 
beat; you did not have much to do with 
that?' 

'I used to walk in the park, sir, most 
days.' 
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'Ay; but the property generally? The 
friend who writes you to-day don't say any- 
thing about ihat^ I suppose; whether any 
of it is to be sold or not, for instance ?' 

' The report — of course, being a servant, 
she can only speak from report — is that 
Mr. Carew's aflPairs are in a sad state. 
Everything, I believe, is to be sold at once. 
The whole estate is said to be — I don't 
know if I use the right term — mortgaged.' 

'Just so,' replied Solomon; 'yes, yes. 
That is so, no doubt.' There was a slight 
pause; Mrs. Basil courtesied, and was about 
to leave the room. ' Stop a bit, ma'am,' 
said Solomon. 'My wife tells me that 
you are a lone woman — a widow. Per- 
haps you'd like to take a bit of dinner 
with us to-day ?' 

Harry began to think her husband was 
intoxicated. He did get occasionally so, 
when any particularly good stroke of busi- 
ness was in course of progress ; and on 
such occasions his manner was unusually 
aflPable ; but she had never seen him half so 
gracious as at present. Hospitality, though 
he did sometimes bring a mining agent or 
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a broker home to dinner, was by no means 
his strong point. Mrs. Basil looked doubt- 
fully at her dress, which, though homely, 
was perfectly well made and ladylike, and 
murmured something about it being almost 
the dinner-hour, and there being ^no time.' 

* 0, never mind your gown ;' which, 
by the bye, Solomon pronounced ^ gownd ;' 
' we're quite plain people ourselves, as my 
wife will tell you. You shall take pot-luck 
with us. — Where's Charley ? That boy's al- 
ways late.' 

But at that very moment the young 
gentleman in question entered the room, 
at the same time as did the servant with 
the announcement that dinner w^as on the 
table. 

The astonishment of the domestic at 
seeing her mistress taken down to the 
dining-room by the new lodger was only 
exceeded by that of Charley, as, with his 
mother on his arm, he followed the strangely 
assorted pair. 'I knew she was a witch,' 
he murmured, ' with her human skull and 
her Joanna Southcott; but this beats old 
Margery's doings at Gethin.' 
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'Hush, hush!' whispered his mother; 
for Charley's high spirits and audacity 
always terrified her when exhibited in his 
father's presence: 'they have found they 
have a common acquaintance, and so made 
friends; 

'Father didn't know Swedenborg, did 
he?' asked the young man slily. 'My be- 
lief is, he has fallen in love with her. I 
saw a black cat on the stairs. She can 
make anybody do it, as I was telling Ag- 
gey' (the young rogue had been to Soho 
since the morning): 'I shall be the next 
victim, no doubt. It's no use saying to 
myself, " Thou shalt not marry thy grand- 
mother." Her charms are too powerful for 
the Rubric. You'll see she'll not say grace.' 

Mr. Charles was right in that particular 
of his diagnosis of their new guest. Mrs. 
Basil did treat that devotional formula, 
which Mrs. Coe never omitted to pronounce, 
in spite of her husband's contemptuous 
shrugs, with considerable indiflPerence. She 
sat opposite to Charley, and more than 
once, when he looked up suddenly, he 
caught her gaze fixed earnestly upon him ; 
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those wondrous eyes of hers yet shone forth 
bright and clear; her cheeks were still 
smooth ; and though her brow had many a 
wrinkle, they were the footprints of thought 
and care rather than of years. 

The conversation, as was natural where 
the company and the guest were strangers 
to each other, turned upon the topics of 
the day and the objects in the room, some 
of which, as we know, were sufficiently re- 
markable. At Charley's request, Mrs. Basil 
once more narrated the story of the skull ; 
and then epitomised, with caustic tongue, 
the biography of poor Joanna. Upstairs, 
she said, she had one of that lady's 'seals' 
— a passport to eternal bliss — which she 
would bestow as a present upon the young 
gentleman opposite. Her cynical humour 
delighted Charley, and won the approba- 
tion of his father — not the less so, perhaps, 
since he saw it annoyed his wife. 

Poor Harry was a simple well-meaning 
woman in her way, and had the circum- 
stances of her life been less exceptional, 
would have earned the reputation of a good 
creature and steadfast chapel -goer. But 
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our lives do not always fall in the places 
most suitable to our dispositions ; the res- 
tive are often compelled to run in harness ; 
and the quiet low-actioned goers, who would 
welcome restraint, are left without guide, 
and with no course marked out for them. 
Thus it was with Mrs. Coe. The situation 
in which Fate had placed her, it was alto- 
gether beyond her powers to fill. She knew 
that Mrs. Basil was rapidly ingratiating her- 
self with her husband, and so far was fur- 
thering their common plan; but notwith- 
standing its supreme importance, she shrank 
from the means that were bidding fair to 
accomplish her own end. She shuddered 
at her husband's vulgar ejaculations of as- 
sent and approval ; at her son's thoughtless 
laughter; at this woman's sparkling and 
audacious talk, which seemed so purpose- 
less, and yet was so full of design and craft. 
She had feared her and shrank from her at 
Gethin, and she feared her now. And yet 
how necessary was her assistance ! Of her 
own self she was well aware that she could 
do nothing to avert that coming peril from 
her husband and her son, the shadow of 
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which had darkened all her married life, 
and was now deepening into blackest doom. 
It was absolutely necessary that Mrs. Basil 
should obtain the confidence of Solomon, 
and perhaps of Charley also ; and yet this 
unlooked-for and swift success of hers was 
far from welcome to poor Harry. It really 
almost seemed that there was truth in what 
her son had spoken in jest — that there was 
witchcraft in it. 

Solomon was now talking earnestly to 
Mrs. Basil in low tones, while Charley 
looked towards his mother with raised eye- 
brows, and a comic expression which seemed 
to say, ^ She's got him, you see ; I did see 
a black cat on the stairs.' 

If she could have overheard her hus- 
band's talk, it would still have been inex- 
plicable to her. 

* Then you think this sale at Crompton 
will take place directly after the funeral ?' 

' I should certainly imagine so — ^yes.' 

* There is something — you needn't tell 
my wife, because I wish it to be a surprise 
for her — that I should like to buy at it; 
something I have long had my eye on.' 
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' Some piece of furniture, I suppose. 
Well, you must be prepared to give a good 
sum, I fear. From the curiosity of the 
thing — ^the reputation, I mean, of poor Mr. 
Carew — it is likely things will fetch more 
than their price.' 

' Perhaps so. But I should like to know 
as soon as possible, when the sale comes off. 
From your connection with the place, you 
will be able to get news of this before the 
general public — I mean the exact date.' 

*No doubt. I will write to-morrow, 
and beg that the information may be sent 
me.' 

' I should feel much obliged if you 
would, Mrs. Basil.' 

' I'll write this very night. You wish 
to know the day on which the sale of the 
furniture may be fixed ?' 

' Yes ; and of all the other things : of 
the estates as well, for instance ; there may 
be some land that may prove a good in- 
vestment. Don't make a fuss about it, but 
say you have a friend who is interested. 
The catalogue of effects, with the dates ap- 
pointed for the sale of each, will of course 
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be settled down there. I want to have an 
early copy.' 

' That is very simple,' said Mrs. Basil, 
making a memorandum in her pocket-book : 
' you shall be among the very first to get 
one, Mr. Coe — ^you may rely on that.' 



CHAPTER VII. 



OVER THE ROOF. 



Richard Yorke is still at Lingmoor ; and 
though but a twelvemonth intervenes be- 
tween him and freedom — or perhaps partly 
because of it — prison-life is growing insup- 
portable. It is the last year of ^ a long 
term/ as all ^ old hands' will tell you, which 
is the most trying. Impatience becomes 
more uncontrollable as the limit of suffer- 
ing is neared ; and just as, after a tedious 
and dangerous illness, the convalescent will 
rise too soon, and risk a relapse in his fever- 
ish desire to be well, so a prisoner will often 
make some wild endeavours to escape, when, 
if he did but wait a little — a span of time 
compared with that in which he has lain 
captive — his jealous doors would open of 
themselves to let him pass in safety. But 
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there are other reasons which are pressing 
Richard towards flight, and goading him 
(as he feels) to madness if he remain quies- 
cent. He has quarrelled with all about 
him, and has suffered for it; and he is 
now menaced with worse things. His sul- 
lenness, his brooding ire, have long trans- 
formed his nature ; civility, and even obedi- 
ence, have become impossible for him. He 
kicks, as it were, against a chevaux-de-frise 
of steel. He has been starved on bread- 
and- water, and grown thin and fierce. He 
has been put, and not for nothing, into the 
dark cell for hours, to brood as usual, and 
has come forth a more reckless devil than 
he went in. 

His warder and he are open foes. That 
cross-grained official has taken a strong 
antipathy to him, which is more than reci- 
procated ; and every time he enters his cell, 
sets foot, though unconscious of the fact, 
on the very threshold of the grave. He 
is the keeper of one who is almost a mad- 
man ; but the latter is sane on one point 
yet — he knows to whom his vengeance is 
mainly due ; and while that knowledge 
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lasts, his lesser foe is safe from him — safe, 
that is, at present ; but a provocation may 
be given which would compel this long- 
suffering victim — in years scarce a middle- 
aged man, in appearance gray and withered 
as the oldest within those prison walls— to 
give his passion way, and slay him. If 
something should take place, which this 
warder himself has prophesied would hap- 
pen, it will be so ; and all Richard's 
hoarded hate would then be useless, since 
it would have no heir. There has been 
flogging in the prison — an unusual punish- 
ment, and only inflicted for great offences, 
or for continued contumacy and bad con- 
duct. A conspiracy was discovered, and 
seven of the ringleaders received three 
dozen lashes each, in presence of all the 
inmates of the jail. It was a punishment 
perhaps deserved and necessary, but sick- 
ening enough to witness. Richard's warder 
stood beside him, and while the cat was 
descending on one wretch's naked back, 
observed in a grim whisper : 

' Do you take warning, my man ; for 
if you are reported again, the governor 
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says you are to have a dose of the same 
medicine.' , 

Whether the man spoke truth or not, 
Richard believed him. It was more than 
probable that he would be reported, and 
by the very voice that uttered the menace. 
In a twelvemonth s time there were three 
hundred and sixty-five opportunities, ten 
times told, of its being fulfilled. If such 
a sentence was ever passed upon him, as 
it was almost sure to be, Richard was well 
resolved that it should not be carried out ; 
rather should this man die, and he himself, 
his slayer, be hung for it. His desire for 
vengeance upon those who had blasted his 
young life so cruelly, was as strong as 
ever — nay, stronger, fifty -fold; but he 
knew that he could never bear the lash. 
Somehow or other, therefore, at all risks, 
he must escape from Lingmoor. 

Robert Balfour was to be set free in 
a few days ; his conduct, though not good, 
having earned that much of remission. 
Richard was not envious of him, yet the 
contrast of their two positions made him 
perhaps more desperate and reckless. Of 
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late months, the old man had been ad- 
mitted to certain privileges accorded to 
such as have almost worked out their 
time, or who are otherwise recommended 
for them. He had been employed as 'a 
cleaner,' then as ' a special' — in which posi- 
tion he was permitted to work out of doors 
without an attendant warder, and even (in 
his particular case, for he was growing very 
old and feeble) to have leave of absence 
for an hour or two. On some occasions it 
was his duty to bring round the prisoners' 
meals ; and then he saw Richard, and could 
even exchange a word or two with him 
alone. This happened upon the afternoon 
of the day when the public flogging had 
taken place. 

' Balfour,' said Richard earnestly, ' will 
you do me a favour?' 

'Yes, lad, anything,' replied the old 
man softly. The word * lad' seemed so in- 
applicable to that gray -headed, care -lined 
face, which he had known so young and 
comely, that the misuse of it touched the 
speaker. ' You know I will.' 

'Even though you should run a risk,' 
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sold Richard, 'within a day or two of your 
freedom ?' 

'Ay; for your sake, I would do that, 
And more.' 

' God bless you, if there be a God,' ans- 
wered those haggard lips. 'Ask leave to 
go to the village to-morrow; and get me 
a file.' 

' Hush ! — the warder.' 

The conversation thus interrupted was 
resumed next day. 

'Here is the file,' said Balfour: 'hide 
it in your mattress. But, lad, you will be 
mad to use it. I pray you be patient. It 
is only a twelvemonth now.' 

Ricfiard shook his head with a ghastly 
smile. ' I must try,' said he. 

' Nay, nay ; you will be retaken and 
flogged, lad : think of that.' 

' I shall never be retaken, Balfour, — at 
least alive.' 

It was easy enough to read in Richard's 
face the corroboration of his words. 

'Have you any plan?' asked the old 
man disconsolately. 

' I have. From my window here I see 
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an open shed, with a coil of rope in it. 
I shall file my bars, and get that rope to- 
night; climb back again here, and over the 
roof. I have calculiated the distance from 
outside. I feel sure I can reach the para- 
pet with my finger-tips as I stand upon the 
window-ledge, then let myself down into 
the exercising-yard upon the west side.' 

*The walls about that yard are sixty 
feet high, lad.' 

* There is a spout in the north comer 
which will help me up ; and if I reach the 
top without a broken neck, I make fast 
my rope, and slide on to the moor. From 
thence, no matter how dark it is — and it 
will be pitch dark, I reckon — I can make 
Bergen Wood. No power on earth shall 
stop me. If you told the warder yonder 
of my plan this moment, I should still es- 
cape — in another and more certain fashion.* 
To look at him and read the resolute des- 
pair in his white face was to have no doubt 
of that. 

'What must be, must be,' sighed the old 
man. 'But for my sake, lad — for mine, 
who love you as a father loves his own 
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son — be patient till to-morrow. This is 
my last day at Lingmoor. To-morrow I 
shall be fi^ee. I'll come at night to the 
wall of the west yard, and throw a rope 
over the north comer, close by the spout 
you mention. It shall be made fast on 
my side, and if you do but lay hold of it, 
the rest is easy. Your scheme, as it now 
stands, is hopeless. No squirrel could 
climb that spout, far less a man reduced 
as you are;' and he glanced significantly 
at Richard's shrunken limbs. 

' You are the best of friends, Balfour 
— indeed, the only man that ever was my 
friend.' He stopped, as if overcome by an 
emotion that was so strange to him. * At 
midnight, then, to-morrow, I shall begin 
my work ; and in an hour from that time, 
if all goes well, I shall be at the spot ap- 
pointed. If I fail, you will remember 
Wheal Danes.' 

* Yes, yes ; but you will not fail ; keep 
a good heart,' whispered the old man, as 
he hurried away at an approaching foot- 
step. 

But, in reality, Balfour had no hope. 
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His experience of such attempts, and Ms 
knowledge of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in the present instance, forbade 
any expectation of Richard's success, even 
in the matter of getting outside the prison 
walls; and supposing that was done, and 
the wood reached, what was to be looked 
for farther but .slow starvation, or death 
from the sharp-tipped arrows of the wintry 
wind ? Still, Balfour's help was promised, 
and would be given: the old cracksman 
had many faults and vices, but he was 
not one to desert a friend at a pinch ; and 
Richard Yorke was really dear to him. 

As for Richard, notwithstanding the 
seasonableness of the other's offer, and al- 
though he was himself almost convinced 
that without such aid he could never effect 
his object, no sooner was he left alone, than 
he regretted that he had passed his word 
to put off the attempt another day. Sup- 
pose he should transgress some prison regu- 
lation between this and then, or be reported 
by his hostile attendant without having 
committed a transgression ! There were 
thirty-six hours of such perilous delay be- 
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fore him, and his impatience was already at 
fever-heat. By standing on his metal wash- 
stand, and peering through his bars, he 
could see that the coil of rope still lay in 
its accustomed place that afternoon; but 
would it remain there till to-morrow night ? 
The very act of thus climbing to his win- 
dow, which he could not resist, was a se- 
rious offence ; and if by any chance he 
should be found in possession of the file — 
then all was over. He was fully deter- 
mined only to part with it with life itself. 
For once, the picture of Trevethick and his 
son-in-law — for he had heard before he left 
Cross Key of Harry's marriage with his 
rival, — unsuspecting, complacent, and ex- 
posed to the full force of his revenge, failed 
to occupy his gloating thoughts ; they were 
fixed as ever there, but on the means ^nd 
not upon the end — his whole being was 
rapt in the coming enterprise. He feared 
the warder should read that forbidden word 
* Escape'' in his eager eyes, or on his restless 
lips. A change of cell or a sudden examina- 
tion of his bed-furniture — no uncommon 
occurrence — would prove his ruin. He 
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took the file out of his mattress, and placed 
it in his breast : let that man beware who 
fomid it there ! 

At last the long night, which should 
have found him free, passed by, and the 
next weary day. The appointed time had 
come. 

It was past midnight, and not a sound 
was heard in the vast prison ; there was no 
moon, but a few stars shone on him as he 
worked at the iron bars ; the noise of his 
file was muffled — he had rubbed it well 
with soap — but every now and then he 
paused and listened. He half fancied he 
could hear the distant tramp of the patrols, 
who, musket in hand, watched the walls of 
Lingmoor from the roofs of its four stone 
towers; but it was only fancy, and, at all 
events, no one else but they was stirring. 
Years ago, he had gauged those bars, and 
calculated that not less than three must be 
sawn through to give his body room to 
pass; but that was when he was young 
and plump and vigorous. He was vigorous 
now — ^the fever within him seemed to give 
him the strength of ten — but he was an 
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old man to look at, and the flesh had left 
his bones. So much the better ; there were 
only two bars to file instead of three. 
Finding the space sufficient, he twisted his 
blanket into a rope, fastened it to the bro- 
ken bars, and so, by its aid, slipped noise- 
lessly into the yard. 

That portion of the prison was low, and 
consisted but of two stories; another cell- 
window was immediately beneath his own, 
but, as he knew, it was not used for prison- 
ers. Still, he trembled as he slipped past it. 
Suppose a hand had been pushed through 
to clasp his limbs, or a voice had given the 
alarm, and warned the watchful guards! 
But his feet touched ground in safety : his 
eyes, accustomed for long years to cleave 
the darkness, guided him straight to the 
shed and to the coil of rope. He seized it 
-as the shipwrecked mariner clutches that 
which is thrown him from the shore to 
•drag him through the roaring breakers, and 
then, winding it about his waist, he retraced 
his steps. To return to his cell window was 
comparatively easy ; but to stand upon its 
narrow ledge, and, clutching the parapet 
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with his fingers, to draw himself up there- 
by, was a task that few, without the hope 
of liberty to spur them, could have accom- 
plished. Three times he failed; without 
something more of purchase for his hold, 
he felt the thing was beyond his powers. 
The question was, how broad was the stone 
coping ? If, by a sudden spring, he could 
catch the other side of it, he might succeed ; 
but if he missed, his hands would slide from 
the smooth surface, his feet could not re- 
gain their stand -point, and he would fall 
backwards twenty feet or so upon the stone 
courtyard. 

There was nothing for it but to run the 
risk. He gathered his strength together^ 
shut his eyes, and made a vigorous spring : 
one hand caught a firm gripe, and, after a 
sharp struggle, the other gained it; then 
he drew himself slowly up, and lay dowa 
in the gutter of the roof to gather breath 
and look about him. The prison was built 
like the four spokes of a wheel ; and, in- 
deed, with the high wall circling round it,, 
did closely resemble that image. Nearly 
the whole of the building could have beei¥ 
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seen, had it been light enough, from his- 
present position; but, as it was, only the 
west wing was dimly visible, with its guar- 
dian tower standing blackly up against its- 
dark background of wintry night-sky. He 
could not make out the sentry on its top ; 
but now and then, when his circuit brought 
him nearest to his hiding-place, he could 
hear his measured footfall. 

Like a creeping thing, for he scarce 
used hand or foot at all, Richard slowly 
crawled and slid along the sloping roof, 
then SAviftly over the vertex, while the 
patrol was at the most distant portion of 
his round, and then once more, motionless 
and almost breathless, he lay down behind 
the western parapet. The exercising-yard, 
into which it was his object to drop, was. 
just below him ; but it was necessary to 
find some object to which to fasten his^ 
rope; and here he perceived how futile 
would have been his plan of escape without 
assistance from without; for here, having 
slid down it, he must needs leave his rope 
tied to a neighbouring chinmey. There was 
not length enough to cut off, and be of any 
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service afterwards, for the descent of the 
external wall, nigh sixty feet in height. If 
Balfour failed him, it was now, indeed, clear 
to him that his whole design must faiL 
Yonder towering wall, higher even than 
his own present elevated position, could 
never be scaled by foot and hand, with 
only the help of a spout — nay, he doubted 
whether, even if he found the promised 
rope in position, he could even make use of 
that ; for, though agile, he had none of the 
sailor's cunning. 

He made fast the coil which he had 
with him, however, and watching his op- 
portunity, slid off the parapet into space. 
Such a feat seems easy enough to read of; 
but to slide without noise down a loose and 
swinging rope for so great a distance is no 
slight task to one unused to such gymnastics; 
and besides, he had to check himself at in- 
tervals — which took the skin off from his 
hands, although at the time he did not feel 
it — ^lest he should suddenly reach the ground 
with a dull thud. He accomplished this 
in safety, and once more paused, his back 
pushed hard to the prison wall, while the 
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warder passed, whose form he could now 
even make out, it was so immediately above 
him ; then he crossed the yard with a swift 
but anxious step, to its north corner, and 
peered about in the gloom for the promised 
rope ; the spout was there, smooth and in- 
effectual enough as a means of exit, but no 
rope. 

His heart died within him, and his hands 
trembled with anxiety and trepidation as 
they felt in vain for it along the smooth 
and lofty wall. Richard's brain began to 
reel. He leaned his trembling brow against 
the cold iron of the spout, and endeavoured 
to think the matter out. He was sure of Bal- 
four; he felt certain that nothing but sud- 
den and incapacitating illness would have 
prevented him from keeping his word. But 
perhaps he had not been able to obtain a 
rope ; such things wei*e watchfully looked 
after in the neighbourhood of Lingmoor 
Prison, and might even not be procurable. 
Yet had such been the case, Balfour would 
not have volunteered that form of assist- 
ance. He was of opinion that the rope was 
there, then, and if so, it must have been 
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thrown over by means of a stone, or weight 
of some kind. In that case, if the stone 
had rolled after reaching the ground, the 
rope might not be hanging like a plumb- 
line from the wall, but at an angle from 
it, and at some distance. He began to 
move, then, in a parallel line from the wall, 
still feeling right and left ; and on the 
third trial he caught in his stretched-out 
hand a string — a string-line such as a boy 
uses for his kite; and for an instant, the 
sense of the inefficacy of such means to 
effect his purpose froze him with despair. 
But presently pulling on the string, he 
found it gather in his hand, and pulling 
softly on, more string, and then an end 
of thin but wire -strong rope, and then 
more rope. What was best of all was, 
that this rope was knotted at intervals of 
every foot, so as to afford a strong firm 
hold. 

After many yards of this had been hauled 
in, he found resistance; the end of it was 
evidently fast on the other side. Richard 
passed the rope round the bottom of the 
iron spout, and beneath an iron clasp, that 
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prevented its slipping upward, and then 
made it taut. It was a perilous bridge even 
then, and supposing the watcher with his 
musket had not been, as he was, within 
easy gunshot of him ; but it led from prison 
walls to liberty, and Richard did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to commit himself to it. 
Hand over hand, foot after foot, he dragged 
himself with infinite effort slowly upward ; 
but it was not now m his power to watch 
the patrol, and secure the most favourable 
moment for crossing the wall -top, as he 
had done in the case of the roof As ill- 
luck would have it, just as the sentry 
came to the northward portion of his beat, 
Richard's form was vaguely visible against 
the sky, upon the very summit of the wall. 
The next instant he had crossed it, and at 
the hoarse cry, 'Who's there?' had glided 
rapidly down upon the other side. The 
sentry's gun was at his shoulder, and its 
sharp report rang through the silent night 
just as the convict reached the ground. 
The starlight was just suificient, as the 
warder subsequently swore — and truly — 
to see the man was hit ; he staggered and 
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fell, but crawled away directly, and was 
lost in the surrounding gloom. 

At the same moment, all the prison 
seemed to wake to light and life, and the 
alarm-bell clashed out its hoarse notes of 
warning on the wintry air. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



NEWS FROM LINGMOOR. 



Mrs. Basil kept her word with her lodger, 
and (thanks to the chaplain) gave into his 
hand a catalogue of the great Crompton 
sale, some hours at least before the details 
of it were made public ; on the receipt of 
which Solomon at once left town. 

His absence was felt to be a relief by 
all parties. The work of ingratiating her- 
self with his hard coarse nature, independ- 
ently of the personal loathing with which 
Mrs. Basil regarded him on Richard's ac- 
count, was very hard ; and rest was grate- 
ful to her. Mrs. Coe was always more at 
ease when business took her husband from 
his home. Charley hailed his departure, 
since he could now enjoy the society of his 
Agnes without stint. 
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He was, as usual, at Soho one morning 
when Harry, sitting alone in the drawing- 
room, engaged in needle-work, was alarmed 
by a shrill shriek, followed by a heavy fall 
on the floor beneath, in Mrs. Basil's parlour. 
She had heard the front door closed but a 
minute before, and the thought that was 
never wholly absent from her mind now 
flashed upon it with terrible distinctness — 
the Avenger had come at last ! Her next 
hurried reflection was one of thankfulness 
that neither Charley nor Solomon was at 
home. 

Then, pale and trembling, she stole out 
on the landing of the stairs, and listened 
intently. Not a sound was to be heard, 
save the throbs of her own fluttering breast. 
The cook and the waiting-maid, who alone 
composed the domestic staff, had apparently 
not heard the noise; for the former was 
singing loudly in the kitchen, as was her 
wont, when she had been ' put out,' as hap- 
pened some half-dozen times per diem. It 
was frightul to think that in yonder par- 
lour her once -loved Richard might even 
then be closeted with his mother, deaf to 
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her appeals for mercy, resolute for revenge, 
and only demanding where his enemies 
might be found : it was better to face him 
than to picture him thus. 

That his sudden appearance had terri- 
fied Mrs. Basil into a fit, she had little doubt 
from that shriek and fall; and indeed, all 
was now so still within there, that she might 
be dead. The fear for her offspring, how- 
ever, made Harry almost bold. Indeed, as 
has been said, she did not entertain any 
apprehension of personal violence at Rich- 
ard's hands ; and perhaps, in spite of Mrs. 
Basil's assurance to the contrary, she had 
some hope of moving him from his set pur- 
pose by her prayers and tears. 

Step by step, and clinging to the hand- 
rail for support, for her limbs scarcely 
obeyed her will, she descended the stairs, 
stood a moment in the passage, listening 
like a frightened hare, and then opened the 
parlour-door. There was no one within it: 
yes, upon the hearth-rug lay the motion- 
less form of Mrs. Basil ; she was lying on 
her face ; and rushing forward, Harry knelt 
down beside her, and strove to lift her in 

VOL. III. I 
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her arms. Some instinct seemed to forbid 
her to call for assistance. 

' What is it ? what is it ?' gasped the old 
woman, looking vacantly up in the other's 
face. 

'You have been unwell, dear madam. 
I am afraid you have had a fainting-fit ; but, 
thank Heaven, you are better now.' 

Harry was truly grateful; first, that her 
original suspicion had proved to be un- 
founded; secondly, that Mrs. Basil was 
alive. She had contrived to place her in a 
sitting posture, with her back against the 
heavy arm-chair; and now she brought a 
carafe of water from the sideboard, and 
sprinkled her face and hands. 

' Let me call Mary, and we will get you 
up to your own room as soon as you feel 
equal to the effort.' 

Mrs. Basil's eyes had closed again. Her 
face was white and stiff as that of a corpse ; 
but she shook her head with vehemence. 

'The door — lock the door!' she mur- 
mured. 

Not without some hesitation, for she 
began to fear that her companion was 
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ivandering in her mind, Harry obeyed 
her. 

' Get me into my chair. 0, why did I 
<3ver wake to weary life again !' 

'What has troubled you? Can any 
new misfortune have happened to us ?' in- 
quired Harry woefully. 

' To you — ^no,' answered the old woman, 
with sudden fierceness ; ' to me — ^yes. Do 
you see that letter?' She pointed to one 
Ijring beneath the table. 'Twenty years 
ago that would have been my death-war- 
rant ; but now I am so used to suffer, that, 
like the man who lived on poisons, nothing 
kills. Read it — read it.' 

The letter was an of&cial one ; the en- 
velope immense, with ' On Her Majesty's 
Service ' stamped upon it, and out of all 
proportion to the scanty contents, which 
ran as follows : 

Lingmoor Prison^ Dec, 22. 

Madam, — I am instructed by the Gover- 
nor of this jail to acquaint you with the 
sad news that your son, Richard Yorke, 
is no more. Four weeks ago, he escaped 
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from prison by night, and took refuge in 
an adjoining wood. His body was disco- 
vered only four days back, and an inquest 
held upon it, when a verdict was returned 
in accordance with the facts. — I am, Madam, 
yours obediently, 

Thomas Sparkes {for the Governor). 

I am instructed to enclose a locket, with 
miniature, which was found upon your son 
on his arrival here. The rest of his pro- 
perty will be forwarded by rail. 

This locket contained the little picture 
of Harry painted by Richard himself, which, 
though he had contrived to secrete it while 
at Cross Key, had been taken from him at 
Lingmoor. 

Harry's breast was agitated by conflict- 
ing emotions. To know that her boy was 
safe — that there could be no murder done 
— gave her a sense of intense relief, which 
could scarcely be called selfish. But that 
reflection was but transient, and a passion- 
ate burst of sorrow succeeded it. The only 
man she had ever loved — around whom 
centred her most precious memories — ^had 
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died, then, thus miserably, after miserable 
years of bondage, endured on her account. 
She saw him with her mind's eye once more, 
as when he had clasped her in his arms for 
the first time upon the ruined tower — as 
when he had rained his kisses on her lips 
beside the Wishing Well — in his youth and 
beauty and passion. Her nineteen years 
of loveless wedlock were swept away, and 
left her as she saw herself in the little por- 
trait he himself had painted, and which was 
now his legacy. His menaces and vows of 
vengeance against her and hers were all 
forgotten ; her woman's heart was loyal to 
him whom she had owned its lord, and once 
more did him fealty. 

'0 Richard, Richard, my dear love!' 
<5ried she ; ' God knows I would have died 
to save you !' 

'Come here, Harry — come here,' whis- 
pered Mrs. Basil, 'and let me kiss you. 
I would that I could weep like you; but 
the fountain of my tears has long been dry. 
I thought you would have been glad to feel 
that you and yours were safe — that retri- 
bution was averted from the man, your 
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husband ; but now I see I did you wrong. 
Your heart is touched — ^you remember him 
as he was, before the taint of crime was on 
him.' 

*It never was!' cried Harry passion- 
ately. ' He never meant to wrong my fa- 
ther of a shilling.' 

' Well said, dear Harry ; well said. He 
was himself a wronged, a murdered man. 
Imprisoned for nineteen years, and then to* 
perish thus ! And yet men talk of Heaven's 
justice ! My boy ! my boy !' 

The two women were silent for a while : 
the one gazing with dry eyes but tender 
yearning face upon the other, as she 
rocked herself to and fro, and shook with 
stifled sobs. 

' Dear Harry, you must not desert me 
now,' pleaded the former pitifully. ' I am 
very old, and this has broken me. He was^ 
my all — my only one on earth — and he is 
dead. I shall not trouble you long. We 
two, child, were the only ones that loved 
him, and we love him still. Let me cling 
to you, Harry, since it is but for a little 
while; and let us talk of him together,, 
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when we are alone, and think of what he 

was. So bright, so gay, so 0, my 

boy ! my boy !' 

The tears rushed to the mother's eyes 
at last. Hard Fate was softened for a while 
towards its lifelong victim ; and side by side 
sat the two bereaved women, each striving 
to comfort the other, after woman's fashion, 
by painting in its brightest colours that 
dead Past, which both deplored. Begot- 
ten of their common sorrow^ Love sprang 
up between' them, and on one side con- 
fidence ; and into Mrs. Basil's hungry ears 
Harry, for the first time, poured the story 
of her courtship. Richard's death had ce- 
mented between them the bond which it 
would seem to have destroyed. The fatal 
letter lay open on Harry's lap, but the en- 
velope had fallen on the floor. Stooping 
to pick it up, she found something still 
within it — some folded slips from a local 
newspaper, with an account of the inquest, 
the details of which the governor's clerk 
had, perhaps humanely, preferred to com- 
municate in that form — to be read or not, 
as the mother's feelings might dictate to her. 
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The two women read it together, not aloud, 
for neither had the voice for that. With 
most of the evidence there recounted, we 
are already familiar. It was proved that 
No. 421 had long been in a desponding 
brooding state; but as only a year inter- 
vened between the expiration of his term 
of punishment, his attempt to escape was 
almost unaccountable, and certainly unpa- 
ralleled. No punishment was impending 
over him. The opinion of the authorities 
was expressed that the convict's reason was 
unhinged. The method of obtaining his free- 
dom showed indeed considerable cunning, 
but also an audacity that was scarcely con- 
sistent with sanity. The height of the 
prisoner was known, and his proportionate 
reach of arm ; and it seemed incredible how 
he could have succeeded in reaching the 
parapet above his cell-window; in that at- 
tempt he must have risked more than limb. 
His descent from the roof was explained by 
the presence of the rope. The immediate 
means by which he surmounted the exter- 
nal wall were of course evident enough, 
since the rope was there also ; but the ques- 
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tion was, how did it come there ? The pri- 
soner must have been assisted by some one 
outside the wall. The warder who fired the 
shot which subsequently proved fatal had 
seen but one man ; but the night was dark, 
and the whole affair had passed very rapidly. 
Indeed, the convict had only fully shown 
himself when at the top of the wall, and the 
musket had been fired almost at a venture. 
On the alarm being given, pursuit was at 
once attempted; but under cover of the 
night the fugitive had gained Bergen Wood. 
The next morning his footsteps were traced 
so far, and it was proved that he was un- 
accompanied. A cordon was placed round 
the wood, and the place itself thoroughly 
searched for many days. It was deemed 
certain, from the reports of the scouts who 
were made use of on such occasions, that 
the convict had not left that covert to seek 
shelter in any hamlet in the neighbourhood ; 
the quest was still therefore continued. Not, 
however, until three weeks afterwards was 
No. 421 discovered. It was supposed that 
the unhappy fugitive had died of his wounds 
upon the very night of his escape, for the 
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body was so decomposed that it could ne- 
ver have been identified but for its convict 
clothes ; the nights had been wet and tem^ 
pestuous, and it lay in an unsheltered part 
of the wood, a mere sodden heap of what 
had been once humanity. The bullet that 
had been the cause [of death was, however^ 
detected in the remains. 

What an end to the high-spirited, hand- 
some lad, that had been the pride of his 
mother, the joy of his betrothed ! What 
wonder that they sat over the bald record 
of it with bowed-down faces, and filled up 
the gaps with only too easily-imagined hor- 
rors. Each kept hold of the other's hand, 
as though in sign of the dread bond be- 
tween them, and sat close to one another 
in silence. Presently Harry started up, at 
the sound of a latch-key in the house-door. 

' That is Solomon !' cried she. 

' Impossible !' said Mrs. Basil. ' He told 
me himself that he should stop for the last 
day's sale, and to-day is but the fifth.' 

' Hush ! it is.' 

Yes, it was certainly Solomon's voice in 
the passage; and apparently, by the ans- 
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wering tone, he had a male companion 
with him. 

Harry seized the letter, with its en- 
closures, and thrust them into her bosom, 
which, full of grief for his victim, seemed 
to spurn her husband's approach. Then 
she heard him calling her impatiently, as 
was his wont, from the foot of the stairs. 

' Harry, come down ; I have brought a 
gentleman home with me. Let's have some- 
thing to eat at once, will you?' 

'Answer him — answer him!' gasped 
Harry. She could not speak; her tongue 
seemed paralysed. 

Mrs. Basil rose at once, walked with 
steady step to the door, and opened it. 
'Your wife is here, Mr. Coe. I am glad 
you are come home ; for she is far from 
well, and I was getting quite nervous about 
her.' 

'She must be ill,' grumbled Solomon, 
' not to be able to say, " Here," when I am 
breaking a blood-vessel with holloaing to 
her in the attics. — Come in here, sir.' This 
to his companion, a man considerably his 
senior, thin and spare, who stood peering 
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curiously at the landlady. — ' I am sorry to 
see you unwell, wife. I have brought a 
iriend to stay with us for a day or two.- 
Mr. Robert Balfour — ^Mrs. Coe.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

A PROJECTED PARTNERSHIP. 

Though by no means in either the mental 
or physical condition in which a lady should 
be who is called upon to play the part of 
hostess, Harry was not displeased that Solo- 
mon had not returned alone. The presence 
of this stranger, whom she greeted mechani- 
cally, and almost without a glance at his 
features, was welcome to her, because it 
was likely to distract from herself her hus- 
band's regards. What she would like to 
have done would have been, to have shut 
herself up alone in her chamber, to weep 
and pray. As it was, she had to be cheer- 
ful, to affect an interest in her husband's 
late expedition, and pleasure at his unex- 
pected return. Mrs. Basil was here invalu- 
able ; you would never have imagined that 
it was the same woman — so stricken and 
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full of anguish but a few minutes before, 
and now so self-possessed and cheerful. But 
she had been used to playing parts through- 
out her life, and acting was easy to her. 
She dreaded silence, lest with it should come 
observation and remark upon the agitation 
and distress only too visible in Harry's coun- 
tenance ; and yet it was difficult, even for 
her, to keep up the ball of small-talk ; for 
Solomon was always slow and scant of 
speech, and the new-comer rarely opened 
his mouth, and then only to utter a mono- 
syllable. His manner too was embarrass- 
ing; he turned his white and stony face from 
one woman to the other, like an automaton, 
but with a weird and searching gaze. 

They had never so much as heard his 
name before ; for Richard had been cau- 
tious never to mention Balfour in his let- 
ters, since they were, of course, perused by 
the authorities; and friendships were not 
encouraged at Lingmoor ; but, on the other 
hand, it was evident that these ladies had 
an interest for the visitor. Presently, while 
they were yet all below stairs, arrived 
Charles and Agnes, which effected, indeed, 
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diversion enough, but also a great disturb- 
ance and alteration for the worse in Mr. 
Ooe's temper. No sooner, as it seemed to 
him, had his back been turned, than the 
intimacy between this girl and his son, 
which he had strictly forbidden, had been 
recommenced, and with the connivance and 
encouragement of his wife too, or else how 
should the lad thus dare to bring her home? 
For the first time, Solomon was openly rude 
to Agnes; and the latter, being a girl of 
spirit, resented it by quietly rising to de- 
part. Charley, rash and impetuous, rose 
to accompany her. Solomon stormed dis- 
pleasure; and it seemed that the presence 
of the visitor would have been wholly in- 
adequate to prevent a family scene, when 
Agnes herself interposed with dignity. 

' No, Charles ; I would rather go alone. 
If your father objects to my presence here, 
it shall not be intruded ; and if he considers 
your company a condescension, I cannot ac- 
cept it upon such terms.' 

Charles would have taken her arm, in 
defiance of all consequences, and led her off 
under Solomon's nose; but this opposition 
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on her part offended him. He was almost 
as angry with her for thwarting him as he 
was with his father. It was a triangular 
duel, the combatants in which were nar- 
rowly watched by the disregarded stranger. 
When Agnes got her way and departed^ 

* That's a girl of character,' observed he 
with a cynical smile. 

' She is a girl without a penny,' ans- 
wered Solomon gloomily, with a scowl at 
his son, ' upon whom this young fool Avishes 
to throw himself away.' 

' What, so early ?' observed Mr. Bal- 
four, good-humouredly addressing Charles. 

* When I was your age, I thought of enjoy- 
ing life, and not of marriage. — I don't won- 
der, however, that any ^rl should strive 
to enslave so handsome a young fellow as 
your son, sir. It is quite natural, and there 
is no need to blame her, and far less him.^ 

Ashamed perhaps of having exhibited 
such violence of temper before his guest, 
Solomon was very willing to be molUfied, 
and grimly smiled approval of these senti- 
ments. Charles too, though fully resolved 
to set himself right with Agnes on the mor- 
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row, was not displeased with the visitor's 
remark ; but the two women justly resented 
it as an impertinent freedom. If Charles's 
thoughts had not been so preoccupied with 
his own wrongs — the deprivation of his 
Agnes's society, which he had promised 
himself for the rest of the day, and the 
snub which he conceived she had adminis- 
tered to him — he would have noticed too, 
for he was by no means wanting in ob- 
servation, that the new-comer's manner to 
his hostess and Mrs. Basil was not what it 
should have been. It was not absolutely 
rude, but it was studiously careless of their 
presence. He no longer stared at them as 
at first, but, on the contrary, seemed to 
ignore the fact of their existence — never 
addressed them; and if either spoke to 
him, replied as briefly as possible, and then 
turned to Solomon or his son. Mrs. Basil 
concluded that he was a vulgar fellow, who, 
having penetration enough to discover that 
the males had the upper hand in the estab- 
lishment, did not give himself the trouble 
to conciliate the less important members of 
it ; but Harry, always timid and suspicious, 
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was alarmed at him; his air had, in her 
eyes, something hostile in it, as well as con- 
temptuous. She could not understand, and 
therefore mistrusted, the influence he had 
evidently obtained over her husband, and 
which already had superseded that of Mrs^ 
Basil. 

That Solomon should no longer take 
pains to make himself agreeable to the lat- 
ter, now that he had obtained from her his 
object, was, to any one who knew his char- 
acter, explicable enough ; but why should 
this stranger have taken her place as his 
counsellor and friend ? The idea of some 
personal advantage was, oif course, at the 
bottom of it ; but it was clear, not only to- 
sage Mrs. Basil, but even to Harry — since 
even a moderately skilful looker-on sees- 
more of the game than the best player — 
that in any contest of mts, Solomon would 
have small chance vnth his new friend. . 
The opinion of Mrs. Basil was, that some 
new speculation, in some manner connected 
with the Crompton sale, had been entered 
into by the two men, and that Mr. Balfour 
would in the end secure the oyster, while 
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Mr. Coe was left with the shelL But Harry 
had darker forebodings stiU ; she was in- 
stinctively confident that there was enmity 
at work in the new-comer, as well as the 
readiness common to all speculators to over- 
reach a friend. There was a look in his 
pallid face, when it glanced, as he thought 
unheeded, on either Charles or Solomon, 
which to her mind boded ill. If it did 
so, it was certainly unsuspected by those 
on whom it fell. Mr. Coe had apparently 
never found a companion so agreeable to 
him; and, curiously enough, this idea 
seemed to be shared by Charles. Accord- 
ing to his owii account, Mr. Balfour had 
been abroad in Western America for many 
years, and had there retrieved a fortune 
which, originally inherited, had been speed- 
ily dissipated in the pleasures of the town. 
His long absence from such scenes had by 
no means dulled his taste for them, and his 
conversation ran on little else. He had a 
light rattling way with him — ^that to Harry's 
view resembled youthful spirit no more 
than galvanism in a corpse resembles life, 
and which was certainly not in harmony 
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with his age and appearance — and verjr 
graphic powers of description ; he ex- 
pressed himself curious about the changes- 
in public amusements since he left town, 
near twenty years ago, and seriously placed 
himself under Charles's guidance on the 
expeditions of pleasure, for which the lat- 
ter was always ready. To this, strangely 
enough, Solomon made no objection, not- 
ivithstanding that his o^vn purse-strings had 
to be drawn pretty wide to supply these 
extravagances. His new friend had only to 
suggest that he should give the lad a five- 
pound note to enjoy himself with, and the 
thing was done at once. 

As for himself, Mr. Balfour seemed to 
be made of money, so freely did he spend 
it ; and if he did not offer the use of hi» 
purse to his young companion, it was only, 
as he told him, because he feared to offend 
hi, pride. ' Beside,. «ad he. when they 
were alone together on one of these expe- 
ditions of amusement, from which Solomon^ 
whose notions of enjoyment were mainly 
confined to money-making, always excused 
himself, upon pretence of having business 
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to do, ^ it is only right your father should 
be made to fork out; he is as rich as Croe- 
sus. It is quite unreasonable that he should 
stint you in enjoyment, when, one day or 
another, you will have all the pleasures of 
life to pick and choose from.' 

It would have tested Solomon's new- 
born friendship severely, if he could have 
heard Mr. Balfour dilate upon this topic, 
which he did with such earnestness and 
fervour, that the lad was soon convinced 
of those great expectations which the cau- 
tious reticence of his parents had so long 
concealed from him. On the other hand, 
Charley's companion deduced an argument 
from this fair prospect which was not so 
welcome to the lad: he maintained that, 
under the circumstances, it would be mad- 
ness to risk his father's displeasure by unit- 
ing himself irretrievably to Agnes, or to 
any other young woman. ^ My good offices 
Avill be always at your disposal, my lad,' 
urged he gravely : ' and I don't deny that, 
at present, I have considerable influence 
with Mr. Coe; but it would not be proof 
against so flagrant an act of disobedience 
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as that which you contemplate. The great 
bulk of his property is at his own disposal ; 
and his nature, if I may speak plainly to 
you in so important a matter, is obstinate 
and implacable. At all events, there is no 
hurry, since you and this charming young 
lady are but boy and girl at present. Life 
is uncertain, and you may be your o^vn 
master any day; wait till you are so, or 
wait for a little, at all events, to see what 
may turn up ; and in the mean time, lad, 
enjoy yourself The last part of Mr. Bal- 
four's advice, at all events, was palatable 
enough, and that much of it Charles ac- 
cepted ; in doing which, as was anticipated, 
the whole intention of his mentor became 
fulfilled. Plunged in dissipation, the young 
man thought less and less of his love ; gave 
himself little trouble, though he still avowed 
his unalterable attachment, to set himself 
right with her; grew more and more dis- 
satisfied with his own home, at the same 
time that that of Agnes became less and 
less attractive ; and, in short, he drifted 
away daily farther and farther from the 
safe moorings of love and duty. 
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Harry perceived all this mth a dread so 
deep, that it even drove her to invoke her 
husband's aid against this man, who, inex- 
plicable as his hostility might be, was bent, 
she firmly believed, upon the ruin of her 
darling boy. With Solomon, as she well 
knew, the fact of his son's dissipation was 
not likely to move him to interfere ; he saw 
that the companionship of Balfour was gra- 
dually producing an estrangement between 
Charles and the portionless artist's dau^jh- 
ter, and so far he cordially approved of 
it, nor cared to question by what means 
this new friend made himself agreeable. 
She had no argument available except 
that of expense, and, to her astonishment 
and dismay, this failed to affect her pru- 
dent spouse. 

' Just let things be awhile,' was Solo- 
mon's reply, ' and mind your own business. 
It is quite true the lad's throwing my 
money in the gutter at a fine rate; but 
in the end I shall get it all back again, 
and more with it. This Balfour takes me 
for a foolish doting father, but he shall 
pay for all himself before I've done with 
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him. I throw a sprat to catch a whale ; 
and neither you nor any other fool shall 
interfere with my fishing.' 

Harry dared not say more; her hus- 
band had been in the worst of humours 
ever since he had returned from Cromp- 
ton, and was all the more brutal and ty- 
rannical to her that he had to be civil 
and conciliatory to his new friend, and 
involuntarily indulgent, upon his account, 
to Charles. The unhappy mother was 
powerless to check the evil the growth 
of which was so patent to her loving in- 
stinct, and there was none to whom she 
could look for help. Mrs. Basil had no 
longer any influence with Solomon, and, 
besides, she was seriously ill, and had 
now been confined to her own room for 
weeks. In her extremity, Harry had 
even resolved to make a personal appeal 
to this man Balfour; to ask him in what 
her husband had injured him, to adjure 
him to forgive the wrong, or at least not 
to visit it upon her Charley's innocent 
head. But she shrank with an inexpli- 
cable terror from putting this design into 
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effect; she felt she should humiliate her- 
self to no purpose ; he would deny, in 
his cold cynical way, that he entertained 
anything but friendship for her astute 
husband, and affection for her bright and 
impulsive son. Besides, to say truth, sho 
was afraid to speak with the man ; and 
she had a suspicion that this weird and 
shadowy fear was in some degree shared 
by Mrs. Basil ; at times she even ima- 
gined that it was not so much indispo- 
sition as a desire to avoid his presence 
that caused the landlady to absent herself 
from the family circle. 

Mr. Coe, at all events, entertained no 
such prejudice against his guest; day by 
'day he grew more commimicative with 
him, and more solicitous to hear his opi- 
nions, with which he seldom failed to 
agree. The two men were in reality, as 
it was easy to see, as opposite in cha- 
racter as the poles. Mr. Balfour was, 
and apparently always had been, a man 
of pleasure; but he had seen men and 
cities, and his remarks were shrewd and 
selfish and worldly-wise enough. It was 
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rarely that his talk ever strayed to mat- 
ters of business, so that Solomon was 
perforce a listener; but that unambitous 
j)art he played to admiration. 

Upon one occasion, however, their af- 
ter-dinner converse happened to turn upon 
partnerships; Solomon urged their great 
convenience, how one man brought money 
^nd the other brains, and how pleasant it 
must be for the former to live at ease 
while the latter gathered honey for him, 
both for present use and for the wintry store. 
He rose with the familiar subject to quite 
a flight of poetry. 

Mr. Balfour, with half-shut eyes and a 
mocking smile, dilated upon the sentiment 
involved in such communities of enterprise, 
the sympathy engendered by them, and the 
happy social effects that were produced by 
them. His host either did not, or would 
not, perceive that these remarks were ironi- 
cal, and pursued the subject to its details, 
proportions of profits, balance-sheet, &c., 
until Charles rose with a yawn, and left 
his two elders together. 

'Well, Balfour,' said Solomon frankly, 
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as soon as they were alone, ' this talk re- 
minds me of the matter that first intro- 
•duced us to one another — your fpurchase 
of that outlying bit of the Crompton pro- 
perty, Wheal Danes.' 

' Ay,' replied the other, carelessly light- 
ing another cigar. It was quite wonderful 
to see how many cigars Mr. Balfour got 
through daily ; you might have almost 
thought that he had been denied tobacco 
for years by his physician, and had only 
just been permitted to resume the habit. 

' Yes ; you disappointed me there im- 
mensely, I must confess. I went down to 
the sale on purpose to secure it.' 

' So you told me, or at least, so I 
guessed from your manner; and yet I 
don't know why you should have been so 
sweet upon it. It's only a bare bit of 
ground with a round hole in it, close by 
the sea.' 

'That's all,' said Solomon, puffing at 
his clay-pipe. ' What on earth could have 
made you buy it ?' 

'Well, I told you once. I lost my 
yacht off Turlock, when coming to Eng- 
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land last autumn, and very nearly my 
life with it. When one escapes with a 
whole skin from such a storm as wrecked 
me there, the first piece of dry land one 
-comes to seems very attractive. 1 hap- 
pened to be cast ashore beneath that very 
spot, and so I took a fancy to it. If I had 
been a good papist, I should have built a 
chapel there to my patron saint, in grati- 
tude for my preservation ; as it was, I re- 
solved to erect a villa for myself there. 
It will have an excellent view, and the 
situation is healthy. If you seek for any 
other reason for the purchase, I have none 
to give you : it was a whim, if you like, 
but then I can afford to indulge my 
whims.' 

'This one cost you a good deal, how- 
ever ; you gave five hundred pounds for it, 
<lid you not ?' 

Balfour nodded assent. 

'A great sum for a few barren acres,' 
said Solomon thoughtfully. 

' Yes ; and so the trustees of the estate 
thought, Mr. Coe. They closed with my 
offer sharp enough, and withdrew the lot 
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from public competition ; else, perhaps, I 
should have got it cheaper.' 

' Not if I had been bidding against you,' 
observed the host significantly. 

'You don't say so. You were never 
shipwrecked thereabouts, were you? 0, 
I remember ; you were brought up in the 
neighbourhood. You had some tender 
recollection of the spot, perhaps, with rela- 
tion to madam up-stairs. What creatures 
of sentiment you men of business sometimes- 
are — dear me !' 

' I did live near the spot,' said Solomon 
slowly, ' though I should deceive you if I 
pretended that had anything to do with my 
wish to possess it.' 

'You would not deceive me, my good 
friend,' answered Balfour coolly; 'but, as 
you were about to say, it would not be 
frank. Let us be frank and open, above 
all things.' 

'I wish to be so, I assure you,' was 
Solomon's meek reply. 'When I offered 
you a hundred pounds for your bargain^ 
I think I showed you that deception was 
no part of my nature. In all matters of 
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business, I always go straight to the point 
at once.' 

'As in the present instance, for exam- 
ple,' remarked the guest, with an imperturb- 
able smile. 

' I am coming to the point, Mr. Balfour. 
Once for all, I will give you a thousand 
pounds down for that Crompton lot; twice 
the money that you gave for it, within a 
month ; that's twelve hundred per cent per 
annum.' 

Balfour shook his head. 'I am not a 
religious man, my dear sir -r- far from it. 
But I believe, like Miss Joanna yonder, in 
inspirations; all my whims are inspirations, 
and therefore sacred. It was an inspiration 
that made me buy Wheal Danes, and I mean 
to keep it. If you offered me ten thousand 
pounds, I'd keep it.' 

Solomon was silent for a while, his 
hea\y brows knit in thought; then once 
again he advanced to the attack. 'You 
may keep it, and yet share the profit, Mr. 
Balfour.' 

'The profit?' 

' Ay, the profit. I told you I was going^ 
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to be frank with you, but you would never 
guess how frank. I am about to put thou- 
sands a year into your pocket, on condition 
that you will let me fill my own at the 
same rate. We were talking of partnership^^ 
just now; let us be partners in Wheal 
Danes.' 

' " Balfour and Coe " sounds natural 
enough,' returned the other coolly. ' But 
I must hear your plan.' 

'My plan is a secret — invaluable, in- 
deed, as such — but which, once told, will 
be worth nothing — that is, to me' 

'You may do as you like, my friend^ 
about revealing it,' yawned Mr. Balfour, 
' I care nothing for your plan ; only, until 
I hear it, I stick to my plot, my lot, my 
acreage. Tell me the whole story without 
reservation — don't attempt to deceive me 
on the slightest point — and then you shall 
have your way. We will divide this land 
of gold between us, or, as seems to me 
much more likely, browse like tmn don- 
keys on its crop of thistles.' 

' I have nothing but your bare word to 
trust to,' said Solomon doubtfully; 'but, 
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still I must risk it. Come, it's a bargain. 
Then, here's my hand upon it.' 

' Never mind my hand, my good friend,' 
returned the other coolly. ' In the part of 
the world from which I hailed from last, 
folks didn't shake hands, and I've fallen 
out of the habit. Come, give us this story 
of Wheal Danes.' 

'It's a very old one, Mr. Balfour. 
The plot of ground you purchased gets it& 
strange name from an ancient tin mine 
that is comprised in it, once worked by 
the Romans, but disused since their time. 
There are many such in Cornwall.' 

' So I've heard,' said Balfour, while the 
other sipped his glass. It was curious to 
contrast the grave and earnest manner of 
the host with the careless and uninterested 
air of his guest, who presently, as the nar- 
rative proceeded, leaned his face upon his 
hand and gazed into the fire, an occasional 
glance sideways at his companion through 
his fingers alone testifying that his attention 
was still preserved. He never stirred a limb 
nor winked an eyelid when Solomon came 
out with his great secret. 
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'This mine that is said to be worked 
out, Mr. Balfour, and which you have pur- 
chased by mere accident, as being in the 
same lot with your proposed buUding- 
ground, will, I have reason to believe, turn 
out a gold mine.' 

'You don't say so! I did not know 
that there was gold in Cornwall !' 

'There is as good, or at least there are 
metals that bring gold — tin and copper; 
and Wheal Danes is full of the latter. The 
old Romans worked it for tin only, and 
left their prize just as it was getting to be 
worth having. There's a copper vein in 
the lowest level of that mine, that may be 
worth all the old Carew estate.' 

' And you have seen this vein ?' 

' No ; but my wife's father, John Treve- 
thick, as good a judge as any man on earth 
or under it, saw it, and told me of its ex- 
istence on his death-bed.' 

' When did he die, and how ? Was it 
a lingering painful death, or was he struck 
down suddenly?' interposed Balfour. 'I 
ask,' added he hastily, for Solomon looked 
up in wonder at his companion's vehemence, 
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* because the credibility of such a story as 
you tell me would depend upon the state 
of the man's brain.' 

'He did die a painful and a lingering 
death, but his wits were clear enough,' ans- 
wered Solomon. 'It was ten years ago, 
and more, but I mind it as well as though 
it was but yesterday — ^indeed, I've thought 
of little else since. "The best legacy I 
have to leave you, Sol, hes in these last 
words of mine," said he ; " so do you listen 
and lay them to heart." Then he told me 
how, as a boy, he had once explored Wheal 
Danes in play with other boys, and found 
the copper lode in a certain spot. He was 
not so young even then but that he knew 
the value of such a find, and he had held 
his tongue; and though he visited the place 
pretty often, for he couldn't help that, he 
kept the secret close from that time until 
his death.' 

*He had never told any other person 
but yourself, you think ?' inquired Balfour 
curiously. 

'No one, to speak of. There was one 
fellow who had an inkling of the thing, 
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it seems, but he is dead now. I read of 
it in the newspaper quite lately: he died 
in jail, or rather in escaping from it, and 
had never been in a position to profit by 
liis suspicion. You may say, in fact, that 
not a living soul besides John Trevethick 
ever knew this secret. For fifty years he 
strove to possess himself of this mine ; he 
even offered for it, valueless as it was 
thought to be, four times the money you 
did ; only Carew was mad and obstinate ; 
and now for ten years I have had my own 
eyes fixed upon it, and got the earliest 
news of when it was in the market, as I 
thought, when here, without a hint to guide 
you, a whiff of fortune blows it to your 
hand. It's a hard case, / call it — devilish 
hard.' 

^Well, it is hard,' said Balfour; ^that 
is, supposing all you say is true. But 
frankly, my good sir, I don't believe you« 
I mean no offence; but since you have 
not seen the lode with your own eyes, 
you must pardon me for doubting its ex- 
istence.' 

'Well, then, sir, I have seen it, and 
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that's the long and short of it. I would 
not take such a thing on trust from an 
angel.' 

'So I suspected,' observed Balfour coolly. 
' But as you have told me one lie, you may 
tell me another. What am I to believe now?' 
' The mine is yours, sir,' answered Solo- 
mon gruffly. 'Let us go down together 
and look at it. If Trevethick and I were 
mistaken — and I'll bet you a thousand 
pounds that we were not — it is but coming 
back again, and — ' 

'And being made the laughing-stock 
of all the folks among whom I mean to 
«pend my days,' interrupted Balfour. 'No, 
no. If we go, I'll not have a soul to know 
of it. And mind you, if this turns out to 
be a mare's nest, I sha'n't be pleased, my 
friend.' 

' It will not do that, sir, you may take 
my word for it,' answered Solomon earn- 
estly; 'and as for going incog. ^ that matter's 
easy. I can start for Gethin, which is my 
home, and but a stone's-throw from the 
very place, on pretence of business; and 
you, a day or two after, may come down 
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to the inn at Turlock, just to see your 
purchase. We need not be so much as 
seen together, if you so prefer it.' 

^I would much prefer it,' observed Bal- 
four sententiously. 

' Very good. Then, here's my plan : 
my father-in-law used to visit Wheal Danes 
at night : from his doing so, instead of its 
drawing dangerous attention to the place, 
as one would think, the rumour arose that 
the old mine was haunted ; corpse-candles, 
with no hand to carry them, were seen 
there going up and down the levels; and 
so the poor fools shunned it after dark. 
Well, let tis take torch and ladder, and 
play at corpse-candle. What say you ?' 

'Well, ril come,' said Balfour reluct- 
antly; ^though I don't much like the 
chance of being made a fool of. What 
day will suit you best to start? All's one 
to me.' 

'I'll start to-morrow,' said Solomon with 
excitement. 'Do you come down, as if into 
Breakneckshire, on Friday: that's an un- 
lucky day with Turlock folk, but not with 
you, I reckon ?' 
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^You're right there, man,' answered 
Balfour slowly. ^Well?' 

' On Saturday, at midnight, I will meet 
you at the old pit's mouth. Come, there'^ 
my hand upon it.' 

This time Balfour took his companion's 
hand, and griped it firmly. 

^Then that's a bargain, partner,' cried 
Solomon gaily. 'Fill up your glass. Here'& 
luck to the old mine.' 

'Here's luck,' echoed Balfour, looking^ 
steadily at his host, ' and to our next merrj^ 
midnight meeting.' 

'Ay, good. Here's luck,' quoth Solo- 
mon. 



CHAPTER X. 



IN THE TOILS. 



Solomon started for Gethin on the ensuing 
morning; but his wife did not, as usual, 
find his departure a relief, since Balfour re- 
mained behind. Her last instructions from 
her husband were to treat this unwelcome 
guest vnth marked consideration, and to let 
him have his way in everything. He also 
hinted, though it was scarcely necessary to 
insure her obedience, at certain brilliant pro- 
spects which were about to present them- 
selves through Balfour's means, if he were 
only kept in good humour. Harry would 
have much preferred to relinquish his fa- 
vour at the price of his absence; but not so 
her son. Notwithstanding the disparity in 
their ages, he and this new acquaintance 
were already fast friends. The latter had 
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laid himself out to please the lad, and had 
succeeded ; partly, perhaps, from the very 
novelty of companionship, for Charley knew 
no one in town, and was tired of taking his 
pleasure therein alone, but chiefly through 
his store of agreeable anecdotes, all illustra- 
tive of the enjoyments which wealth con- 
ferred, with which Balfour tickled his ears. 

' In a few years — perhaps sooner, who 
knows ? — all these things of which I speak 
will be within your own means. You will 
be rich ; and he who is so can please him- 
self in almost everything. You can then 
marry your Agnes, if you will, without fear 
of being disinherited ; or, what is better and 
more likely, you may choose from a score 
of Agneses, or even take them all.' 

He had a light amusing way with him, 
this Balfour, that hid the cynicism which 
would otherwise have jarred on his young 
companion ; for Charles, though selfish and 
fond of pleasure, was good-natured, and 
had not reached that period of life when 
our sherry must needs not only be dry, but 
have bitters in it. He was genuinely fond 
of his mother; yet even in this short time 
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Balfour, as she well knew, had taught him 
to disobey her; not setting her at open 
defiance, indeed, but regarding her advice 
and remonstrances mth a sort of tender 
contempt. She meant all for his good, his 
mentor admitted, but women had not much 
knowledge of the world ; and if a young 
man was not to be his own master at 
eighteen, he must look to be in leading- 
strings all his life. Harry perceived her 
darling's plastic nature changing daily for 
the worse in the hands of this crafty pot- 
ter ; and though it was an admission humi- 
liating to her, as a mother, to make, she 
made it to Mrs. Basil in her sick-room. 

' Mr. Balfour is doing my Charley harm,' 
she said. ' He is an altered boy already, 
and yet my husband talks as though we are 
never to be rid of the man. What money, 
what gain, can ever compensate for the de-^ 
moralisation of our child?' 

'Nothing, indeed,' said Mrs. Basil quietly. 
' But have a little patience. Is not this gen- 
tleman going on Friday ?' 

' Yes, but he will come back again. It 
is only some business that calls him into 
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the Midlands. He does not even take all 
his luggage away. I have a great mind 
to tell him point-blank that his presence 
in this house — at all events in Mr. Coe's 
absence — is unwelcome ; but I dare not do 
it — I am afraid.' 

' Yes, your husband would be verj^ an- 
gry, without doubt,' said Mrs. Basil thought- 
fuUy. 

' That is not it. I am afraid of the man 
himself. He reminds me of that hateful 
creature — what is he? — -in the opera, for 
which Mr. Aird gave us tickets, and which 
Agnes went with us to see — Mephisto* 
pheles.' 

' What a strange fancy ! He is only a 
sour pleasure-jaded man. If I was not so* 
ill, I would speak to him myself; but you 
are right not to do so; that is your hus- 
band's duty, who has brought him here. 
Let things be as they are till Friday.' 

Harry sighed, but perforce assented. 
Friday came, and Mr. Balfour went as he 
had designed, but not without stating at 
breakfast his intention of returning on the 
ensuing Monday or Tuesday at latest, and 
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even making an engagement with Charley 
to spend the latter evening with him at the 
theatre. 

'Do you happen to know when my 
husband will be home?' inquired Harry 
timidly. 

' No, madam. He was good enough ta 
say, however, that his absence was to make 
no difference to my remaining here as hi* 
guest.' 

This reply, which might easily have 
been made offensive, was delivered with the 
most studied courtesy: it cut the hostess's 
ground from under her; for it had ans- 
wered the very objection which she had 
intended to imply. She felt herself not 
only defeated, but reproved. 

'Let us hope you will both return to- 
gether,' said she. 

'I do not think that very probable,'^ 
answered Mr. Balfour slowly. 

An hour later, and he had departed; his 
hostess, under pretence of being engaged 
with her sick friend up-stairs, not having 
so much as shaken his hand. Charles, in- 
dignant at this slight, would have accom- 
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panied him to the railway station; but 
Balfour would not hear of it. For thiis 
he had two reasons : in the first place, he 
was anxious to keep his route secret ; and 
secondly, it was a part of his system to give 
the young man no sort of trouble or incon- 
venience on his account. He wished every 
association that linked them together to be 
one of pleasure. 

Mrs. Basil, as we have said, had not 
made her appearance that morning below 
stairs ; she was, in fact, no better, but 
rather worse : that news from Lingmoor, 
outwardly borne so well, had shaken her 
to the core. Still, no sooner had Balfour 
left than she made shift to rise, and even 
came doAvn to dinner. She discussed with 
Charley, who had a considerable regard for 
her, the character of their late guest — ^not 
with hostility, as his mother was wont to 
do, but with the air of one who asks for 
information, and has confidence in the ver- 
dict which she seeks. The lad, flattered by 
this implied compliment to his sagacity, 
answered her questions readily enough. He 
praised his friend, of course, and thought 
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he praised him even when he spoke ill of 
him. He repeated his pungent sayings, 
and served up his anecdotes — such of them 
Bs were adapted, at least, for the ears of the* 
ladies — anew. By this means he hoped to 
bring his hearers to a better opinion of so 
-capital a fellow; and in Mrs. Basil's case 
he apparently succeeded. His mother still 
reiterated her opinion that Mr. Balfour was 
XI dangerous personage, and not a fit com- 
panion for any young man. Charles smiled 
at this; for it was the almost literal ful- 
filment of a prophecy which Balfour had 
jnade to him, and believed in that gen- 
tleman's sagacity, accordingly, more than 
^ver. Women were so ludicrously preju- 
diced ; the fact of Mrs. Basil's — ' the white 
witch' — not being so was an exception that 
proved the rule. She had been evidently 
interested in his anecdotes, of one of which 
^he had even requested to hear the particu- 
lars twice over ; not that, in his own judg- 
ment, it was the best, but being of a weird 
sort, it had probably struck her fancy. It 
had lost in the telling too — ^for he did not 
pretend to have the gift of narrative, as 
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Mr. Balfour had — and his mother had seen 
in the story in question nothing at alL 

Mrs. Basil came down -stairs no more 
nfter that evening. She grew worse and 
Avorse, and was not only confined to her 
room, but to her bed. Harry was not 
much with her ; she seized with avidity this 
opportunity of being alone with Charley to 
undo, as far as she could, Mr. Balfour's 
work with him. This was not hard; for 
the boy was a creature of impulse, and 
fiwayed for good or ill with equal ease. 
But she discovered that it would be useless 
to att<jmpt henceforth to conceal from him 
the nature of his future prospects. He was 
now firmly convinced that he was the heir 
to a large fortune, and she regretted too 
late that she had left the disclosure to a 
stranger. What grieved her much more, 
and -Nvith reason, was, that an attempt 
which she now made to bring the influence 
of Agnes to bear upon him, proved unsuc- 
cessful ; the girl resolutely refused to come 
to the house in the absence of its master, 
and contrary, as she knew, to his express 
^commandment. Charley himself too, whose 
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Tisits to Mr. Aird's studio had been inter- 
mitted for some time, was received in Soho 
with coldness. It was not in Harry's na- 
ture to understand this independence of 
spirit, and she deeply deplored it, on her 
son's account. She had looked to this 
young girl to be his guardian angel, and 
had never anticipated that she could pos- 
sibly decline to watch over a charge so 
precious. She would not allow, even to 
herself, that her son's own conduct was as 
much the cause of this as her husband's ill 
favour ; but she saw in it, clearly enough, 
the mark of the cloven hoof, the work of 
Balfour. 

Sick Mrs. Basil could give her small 
comfort, though she did not attempt to 
defend their late visitor, as she had so 
unwarrantably appeared to do when dis- 
cussing him with Charley. 

'The man is gone, my dear,' said she 
Avearily ; 'perhaps he may never come back; 
let us not meet troubles half-way. Charley 
has a kind good heart' — ^for 'the white witch' 
jshowed great favour to the lad at all times 
— ' and all will come right at last.' 
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She seemed too ill and weary to argue 
the matter; and Harry left her, as she 
thought, to repose. No sooner was she 
gone, however, than the closed lids of Mrs. 
Basil were opened wide, and revealed a 
sleepless and imutterable woe. Her sharp 
pinched face showed pain and fear. Her 
parched lips muttered unceasingly words 
like these, which were perhaps the ravings 
of her fevered brain, ' I am sure of it now, 
quite sure ; those stags, those stags ! There 
is no room for hope. His heart has be- 
come a stone, which no power can soften. 
It is no use to speak, or rather I am like 
one in a dream Avho watches murder done, 
:and cannot cry out.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MINE AT MIDNIGHT. 

Mr. Balfoub, for so we must call him 
now, since he is attired respectably, travels 
first-class, and, moreover, even looks like a 
gentleman, did not go to the Midlands, as 
he had given out was his purpose, but took 
his ticket to Plymouth, to which place the 
railway had just extended in those days. 
He bought neither book nor newspaper, 
but sat in the comer with his hat drawn 
over his eyes, for the whole nine hours, 
thinking. From Pljnnouth he posted to 
Turlock, where he arrived late at night, 
and without having broken fast since morn- 
ing. He took no pains either to divulge 
or conceal his name : he asked no questions, 
nor was asked any, except 'whether he 
preferred to sleep between sheets or blankets' 
— ^for Turlock was still an out-of-the-way 
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region, and the little inn about three-quar- 
ters of a century behind our modern cara- 
vansaries with their * daily fly-bills' and 
* electric bells.' 

After dinner, which he scarcely touched, 
he wandered out — it was his habit to do so, 
as he told the hostler, who was also the 
night-chamberlain — and did not return till 
long after midnight. He observed — as he 
gave the man half-a-crown for sitting up 
for him to so late an hour — that the moon 
looked very fine upon the sea. 

^You must be a painter, I guess, sir,' 
said the hostler, with a grin of intelligence. 

' Why ?' asked Balfour sharply. ' What 
makes you think that ?' 

* Well, sir,' returned the man apologeti- 
cally, ' I mean no offence ; but it is always 
the gentleman-painters — or, at least, so they 
say at Gethin, and I wish more of 'em came 
here — as is so free with their money, and 
so fond of the moon.' 

'Lunatics, eh?' said the new arrival, 
with a loud quick laugh. 'Well, I'm no 
painter, my friend.' 

Then he took his candle and retired to 
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his room, but not to bed. He disarranged 
the bed-clothes and rumpled the pillow, 
then walked softly to and fro in his slippers 
until morning. On the following day, he 
made no attempt to visit his newly acquired 
property, but strolled about the harbour, or 
stood in sheltered, and therefore secluded^ 
places in the rocks, watching the winter 
sea. His meals at the inn were sent down 
almost as they were served up, yet he 
showed no sign of weakness or fatigue, 
but in the evening sallied forth as before. 
The night was very cloudy, with driving 
showers; and the landlady good-naturedly 
warned him of the danger of venturing on 
the cliff-path, which was narrow, and had 
been broken in places by a late storm. 

^ I will take care,' said he mechanically. 

/ Perhaps you would like supper — some 
cold meat, or something — since you have 
eaten so little, placed in your sitting-room, 
against your return T 

^Yes, yes,' said he approvingly; ^you 
are right ; I shall doubtless be hungry to- 
night.' Then he went out into the bleak 
black night. 
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He hung about the harbour as before, 
until near eleven, when all the lights of the 
little town had faded away, save that at 
the inn which was burning for him alone ; 
then he climbed the cliff, and pushed south- 
ward along the very path against the dan- 
gers of which he had been cautioned. He 
walked fast too, with his gaze fixed before 
him, like one who has an appointment of 
importance for which there is a fear of 
being late. Presently he struck inland 
over the down, when he began to move 
less quickly, and to peer cautiously before 
him. All was dark : the grass on which he 
trod seemed to be black, until he suddenly 
arrived at a large circular patch of it which 
was black, and made the surrounding soil 
less sombre by contrast. This was the 
mouth of a great pit ; and he sat on . the 
brink of it, with his face to seaward, and 
his ear in his hollowed hand listening. 
Nothing was to be heard, however, but the 
occasional scud of the rain and the cease- 
less roar of the now distant waves. Far 
out to sea, there was a round red light, 
which fell. upon him at regular intervals, 
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its absence making the place which it had 
filled more dark than elsewhere. It had a 
weird effect, as though some evil spirit 
was keeping watch upon him, but he knew 
it for what it was — the revolving lamp 
of a light-house. Presently, in the same 
direction as the red light, he perceived 
a white one, which, though moving slowly, 
was certainly advancing towards him, 
nor did it, like the other, become ob- 
scure. 

' He is coming,' said Balfour to himself 
with a great sigh. He had begun to have 
doubts of the other's keeping his appoint- 
ment; though, indeed, it was not yet the 
time that he had himself fixed for it. The 
light came on, quite close to the ground, 
and with two motions — across as well as 
along. It was that of a lantern, which 
guided thus the footsteps of a tail stout man, 
who bore upon his shoulders a ladder so 
long, that it both projected above his head 
and trailed behind him. Balfour rose up, 
and stood motionless in the path of the 
new-comer till this light fell full upon him. 
' Hollo !' cried the man, a little startled by 
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the white worn face that so suddenly con- 
fronted him, although he had been looking^ 
for it. *Is that you, Mr. Balfour?' 

' Yes. Hush ! There is no need to men- 
tion names.' 

^ Quite true, sir ; but you gave me quite 
a turn,' remonstrated the other, 'coming 
out of the darkness like a ghost. This 
Wheal Danes, at midnight, puts queer 
thoughts into one's head.' 

' John Trevethick was not afraid of com- 
ing here,' observed Balfour. 

' Well, so he always said. He told me 
at the last, that he only pretended to believe 
in any of the foolish stories that folks talk 
about, and in favour of which he used to 
argue. But he's dead and gone, and that 
don't make this place less uncanny. No- 
body since his time has been a-near it ; they 
think he haunts the pit, it seems, so every- 
body gives it a wide berth, both night and 
day. We shall see however, and pretty 
soon, I hope, whether that notion cannot 
be got over. Why, in six months' time we 
ought to have a hundred men at work 
here.' 
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' Let us hope so. But in the mean time 
you say nobody comes here even in the 
daytime, eh?' 

^ Never. The place lies out of the way, 
you see; about midway between the cliff- 
path and the road.' 

' That's well,' said Balfour mechanically. 
' And you have not been babbling to any 
one of our prospects, Mr. Coe — nor of me, 
I hope ?' 

'Certainly not, sir; that was the first 
article of our partnership, as I understood. 
Not a soul at Gethin has heard a whisper 
of Wheal Danes, or of your coming ; they 
think I'm fast asleep at my own house this 
instant. But it's been hard work lugging 
this cursed ladder up here in such a break- 
neck night as this, I can tell you, and I am 
glad enough to rest a bit.' 

* WeU, it's all over now, Mr. Coe.' 

'Except that I've got to take it back 
again,' grumbled Solomon. 

' True, I had forgotten that. We must 
not leave it here, must we ?' 

' Of course not. I do not complain of 
the trouble, however, only you must admit 
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I've kept my tryst under some little diffi- 
culties, eh, partner ?' and Solomon chuckled 
self-approval. 

*You will be paid in full for all, my 
good sir,' answered Balfour gravely; 'that 
is,' he added hastily, ' if the mine should 
turn out as you predict. How deep is it ? 
That ladder of yours will surely never reach 
the bottom ?' 

' No, indeed. Did I not tell you that 
there are three levels, each about the same 
depth ? The copper lode lies at the bottom 
of the last in the north-eastern comer. You 
will find I have concealed nothing firom you. 
Well, I have got my breath again now. Are 
you ready, Mr. Balfour ?' 

' Quite ; but walk slowly, I beg, for your 
lantern is very dim.' 

' Yes, yes. But wait a minute : I came 
here yesterday and hid something.* Solo- 
mon seated himself upon the edge of the . 
pit, with his legs hanging over, and began 
to peer and feel about him. 

' Take care what you are at,' cried Bal- 
four eagerly ; ' you may slip down and kill 
yourself, sliding along like that.' 
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Solomon laughed contemptuously. * Ne- 
ver fear, sir; I have had too many mis- 
chances with mines to fear them. I have 
fallen down worse places, and been shut up 
in others far deeper and darker than Wheal 
Danes, without food or candle, for a week, 
and yet lived through it. The shaft has 
not yet been dug, I reckon, as wiU prove — 
O, here's the torch.' 

He dragged from under the overhang- 
ing rim of the pit a piece of wood like a 
bludgeon, one end of which was smeared 
with pitch ; and placing the lantern with its 
back to the wind, pushed the stick inside, 
which came out a torch, flaming and drop- 
ping flame. 

* There's our corpse-candle I' cried Coe 
triumphantly; Hhat would keep us without 
witnesses, even if any one were so bold as, 
in a night like this, to venture near Wheal 
Danes, to trespass on Tom Tiddler's ground, 
where we shall pick up the gold and the 
silver.' There was a wild excitement, quite 
foreign to his habit, about this man, and he 
whirled the torch about his head in flaring 
circles. 
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' Keep your wits steady, if you please,* 
observed Balfour sternly. 

^It is over now, sir, and I am in the 
counting-house again,' answered Solomon 
submissively. * I felt a little exhilarated at 
the prospect of plucking a fruit that has 
been ripening for fifty years, that's all. This 
Wheal Danes is the very aloe of mines, and 
it is about to blossom for us only. You had 
better take the torch yourself; the lantern 
will serve for me; but just show a light 
here, while I place the ladder.' 

Balfour held the blazing pine aloft, and 
disclosed the gaping mouth of the old pit, 
its margin wet with the rain, and its sheer 
sides slippery with the damp of ages. 

^ It would be easy enough to get down 
without this contrivance,' observed Solomon 
grimly, as he carefully adjusted the ladder, 
the foot of which was lost in gloom; *but 
it would take us some trouble to find our 
way back again without wings.' 

' In daylight, however, I daresay it looks 
easier,' said Balfour carelessly. 

* It may look so, but it ain't. Nothing 
but a sea-gull ever goes in and out of Wheal 
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Danes; even the bats keep there, where 
indeed they are snug and warm enough.' 

* It doesn't feel very warm at present/ 
replied the other, who did not seem to be 
in a hurry to explore this unpromismg ter- 
ritory. 

'Ay, but you wait till we get to the 
lower level : you might live there, if the 
rats would let you, for a whole winter, and 
never need a fire.' 

*0, there are rats, are there? Why, 
what do they live upon ?' 

'Well, that's their look-out,' laughed 
Solomon ; ' they would be very glad to 
have us^ no doubt. It would be only just 
in my case, for I have lived on them be- 
fore now : with rats and water, a man may 
do very well for a week or two.' 

'What! there is water laid on in this 
establishment, is there ?' 

' No ; the low levels are quite dry. But, 
come, let us see for ourselves. We are 
losing time. I will start first, and do you 
follow close upon me, but without tread- 
ing on my fingers;' and Solomon placed 
his heavy foot upon the first rung. 
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' No, no,' said Balfour, drawing back ; 
^ I will not trust myself on the same lad- 
der with a man of your weight. When 
you are at the bottom, give me a call, and 
then I'll join you.' 

'As you like, sir,' responded Solomon 
civilly; but his thick lips curled con- 
temptuously, and he muttered: *So this 
man is lily-livered after all: so much the 
better; it is well to have a coward for a 
partner.' 

The next moment his descending form 
was lost in the gloom. 

Balfour waited, torch in hand, until an 
* All right !' that soimded like a voice from 
the tomb, assured him that his companion 
had reached terra firma. Then he descended 
very carefully, and joined him. 

' Stand close to the wall, sir, while I 
move the ladder,' said Coe : * your head 
don't seem made for these deep places. 
Ah, here's the spot. This is a drop of 
twenty feet.' 

' And what is the depth of the last 
level?' 

' Five -and -twenty. But don't you be 
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afraid ; the ladder will just reach it, only 
you won't have so much to hold on by at 
the top. It's only the getting down that's 
unpleasant: youll find going back quite 
easy work. And, then, just think of the 
lode !' 

Solomon began to be anxious lest his 
companion's fears should induce him to 
give up the expedition altogether. It had 
never entered into his mind that what was 
so easy to himself could prove so formid- 
able to another; and, besides, he had some- 
how concluded that Balfour was a man of 
strong nerves. 

* Make haste,' said the latter, in the 
tone of one who has achieved some men- 
tal victory ; ' let us go through with it.' 

In the second level it was perceptibly 
warmer ; dark noiseless objects began to 
flit about the torch; and once something 
soft struck against Balfour's foot, and then 
scampered away. 

He looked behind him, and not a trace 
of light was to be discerned, while before 
him was impenetrable gloom, except for 
the feeble gleam of his companion's Ian- 
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tern. Above him the roof was just dis- 
cernible, from which long strings of 
fungi, white and clammy, hung down, 
and brushed against his face as he moved 
slowly forward. 

' Come on !' said Solomon impatiently, 
whose spirits seemed to rise in this familiar 
scene. * We are only a few score yards from 
Golconda.' 

Balfour stopped short. 

' I thought you said there was another 
level?' 

There was a strange look of disappoint- 
ment in his face, and even of rage. 

^Yes, yes, and here it is,' cried the 
other, putting down the ladder, which he 
had carried from place to place. ' It is 
only depth that separates us from it. They 
dug well, those Romans, but left off, as you 
shall see, upon the very threshold of for- 
tune. You have only to be a little care- 
ful, because the ladder does not quite 
reach.' 

He descended as before in advance, 
while Balfour followed slowly and cau- 
tiously. 
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*How steep and smooth the rock is!' 
observed he, examinmg its surface. 

' Yes, indeed ; it is like a wall of mar- 
ble. But what matters that? It baffles 
the rats, but not us. Here is the land of 
gold, here is — What the devil are you at ?' 

Solomon, in his impatience, had strid- 
den on towards the object of his desires; and 
Balfour, halting midway in his descent, 
suddenly retraced his footsteps, and having 
reached the top, was dragging the ladder 
up after him. 

Solomon heard this noise, with which 
his ear was familiar, and his tone had some 
alarm in it as he cried out : 

' I say, no tricks, Mr. Balfour.' 

There was no reply. He hastened back 
to the spot he had just left, and from 
thence could dimly perceive his late com- 
panion sitting on the verge of the steep 
wall, peering down upon him. 

^ Come, come, a joke is a joke,' remon- 
strated Coe. 'What a fellow you are to 
be at such games when an important 
matter is at stake ! Why, here is the lode, 
man.' 
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' It is very valuable, I daresay, Mr. 
Coe ; but it is worth more to one man than 
to two.' 

* Great Heaven ! what do you mean ?' 
cried Solomon, while a sudden sweat be- 
dewed his forehead. ' You would not mur- 
der a man to dissolve a partnership ?' 

* Certainly not. I shall leave him to 
die, that's all. He and the rats will have 
to settle it together. Six months hence, 
perhaps, we may have a picnic here, and 
explore the place. Then we shall find, 
where you are now standing, some well- 
picked bones, and the metal part of your 
lantern. That will cause quite an excite- 
ment; and we shall search farther, and in 
the north-east corner there will be found 
a copper lode. I will take your word for 
that.' 

*Mr. Balfour, I am sure you will not 
do this,' pleaded the wretched man. * It 
is not in man's nature to treat a fellow- 
creature vnth such barbarity. You are 
trying to frighten me, I know ; and I OAvn 
you have succeeded. I know what it is 
to be shut up in desolate dark places 
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alone, out of reach of succour ; and even 
for eight - and - forty hours or so, it is 
terrible.' 

^ What must it be, then^ to suffer so for 
twenty years T 

It was a third voice that seemed to 
wake the echoes of that lonesome cavern. 
Solomon looked up in terror, and beheld 
a third face, that of Robert Balfour, but 
transfigured. He held the glowing brand 
above him, so that his deep-lined features 
could be distinctly seen, and they were all 
instinct with a deadly rage and malice. 
There waa a fire in his eyes that might 
well have been taken for that of madness, 
and Solomon's heart sank within him as he 
looked. 

' Mr. Balfour,' said he in a coaxing 
voice, 'come and look at your treasure. 
It sparkles in the light of my lantern like 
gold, and you shall have it all, if you 
please ; I do not wish to share it with you.' 

' So you take me for a madman, do 
you ? Look again ; look fixedly upon me, 
Solomon Coe. You do not recognise me 
even yet? I do not wonder. It is not 

YOL. III. N 
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you that are dull, but I that am so 
changed by wrong and misery. My own 
mother does not know me, nor the woman 
of whom you robbed me nineteen years 
ago. — Yes, you know me now, I am Rich- 
ard Yorke.' 

' Mercy, mercy !' gasped Solomon, drop- 
ping on his knees. 

Richard laughed long and loud; the 
echoes of his ghastly mirth slowly died 
away ; and when his voice was heard again, 
it was stem and solemn. ' It is my turn 
at last, man ; I am the judge to-day, as you 
were the witness nineteen years ago, who 
doomed me, wrongfully, to shame and mis- 
ery. Night and day I have had this hour 
in my mind ; the thought of it has been 
my only joy — in chains and darkness, in 
toil and torment, fasting and wakeful on 
my prison pillow, I have thought of no- 
thing else ! I did not know how it would 
come about, but I was sure that it would 
come. You swore falsely once that I was 
a thief; I am now about to be a murderer, 
and your whitening bones will not be able 
to witness against me.' 
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* I never swore it, Mr. Yorke,' pleaded 
Solomon passionately. 

^Your memory is defective/ answered 
Richard gloomily ; ^ you forget that I was 
in court myself on that occasion. You 
did your very worst to blacken me before 
judge and jury, and you succeeded.' 

' But it was Trevethick — it was father- 
in-law who urged me to do it ; it was, in- 
deed.' 

*I know it,' replied the other coldly; 
* he was a greater villain than yourself, but 
unhappily an older one. Death has robbed 
me of him, and made my vengeance incom- 
plete. Still there is something left for me. 

While you die slowly here But no ; I 

shall wait at Turlock for that to happen. 
A strong man like you, who have rats to 
live upon, may last ten days, perhaps. 
Well, when you are dead, I shall return 
to your London house, and lead your son 
to ruin. You permitted me to begin the 
work, in hopes of getting half this mine ; I 
shall finish it, while you are in sole posses- 
sion of the whole of it !' 

^ Devil !' cried Solomon furiously. 
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^ The appellation is a true one, my good 
sir; but I was a man once. Evil is now 
my good, thanks to your teaching. Look 
at me, look at me, and see what you have 
brought me to at eight-and-thirty ! You 
almost drove me mad, and it was easy, for 
I had the Carew blood in my veins; but 
I contrived to keep my wits for the enjoy- 
ment of this hour. I feel very old, and 
have few pleasures left, you see. It is im- 
possible, unfortunately, to return here and 
see you rot ; there would be danger in it ; 
just the least risk in the world of somebody 
coming here to look for us. I must be off 
now, too, for there is a worthy man sitting 
up for me at the inn, and I have got to take 
this ladder back to Gethin.' 

A cry of mingled rage and despair burst 
forth from Richard's foe. 

' * What ! you had calculated upon the 
absence of that ladder producing suspicion ? 
It is curious how great wits jump together : 
that had also struck me. I shall take it 
back, for I well know where it ought to 
be; I am quite familiar with your house 
at Gethin, as you may remember, perhaps. 
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You may keep the lantern, wliich will not 
be missed ; but, if you will take my advice, 
you will put out the light, to preserve the 
candle — as an article of food. Put it some- 
where where the rats cannot eat it, and it 
may prolong your torments half a day. 
You can also eat the horn of the lantern, 
but you will doubtless preserve that for a 
honne bouche. You are not superstitious, 
else I would suggest that your father-in- 
law's spirit is exceedingly likely to haimt 
that north-eastern comer down yonder.' 

Here there was a dull scrambling 
noise, a violent struggle as of feet and 
hands against a wall, and then a heavy 
thud. 

' Now, that is very foolish of you, Solo- 
mon, to attempt to get out of a place which 
you yourself informed me could never be 
escaped from without wings. I sincerely 
hope you have not hurt yourself much. I 
hear you moving slowly about again, so 
I may leave you without anxiety. Good- 
bye, Solomon.' Richard waited a moment, 
a frightful figure of hate and triumph, peer- 
ing down into the pit beneath, where all 
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was now dark. 'You are too proud to 
speak to a convict, perhaps. Well, well, 
that is but natural in so honest a man. 
I take my leave, then. You have no mess- 
age, I conclude, for home ? 

An inarticulate crj', like that of a wild 
animal caught in a snare, was the only 
reply. 

' That is the worst of letting his candle 
go out,' mused Richard aloud; 'some rat 
has got hold of him already.' Then, with a 
steady foot and smiling face, which showed 
how all his previous fears had been as- 
sumed, he retraced his steps, and mounted 
to the upper air : the sky was clearer now; 
and casting the torch, for which he had 
no farther need, far into the mine, and 
shouldering the ladder, he started for 
Gethin at good speed. It was past two 
o'clock before he reached his inn at Tur- 
lock; but before he retired to rest, he sat 
down to the supper that had been prepared 
for him, though without the appetite which 
he had anticipated. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SMOEING-SOOlif OF THE GEORGE AKD 

VULTUEE. 

RoBEKT Balfour did not remain at Tur- 
lock, as lie had originally intended. Per- 
haps the vicinity to Wheal Danes was not 
so attractive to him as he had promised 
himself that it would be, although not for 
3, single instant did his purpose of re- 
venge relax. Other considerations, had 
he needed them, were powerful, now that 
he had taken the first step, to keep him 
on that terrible path which he had so 
long marked out for himself. To disclose 
the position of his victim now, would have 
been not only to make void his future 
plans, but to place his own fate at Solo- 
mon's mercy. Yet he found his heart 
less hard than the petrifaction it had un- 
dergone, the constant droppings of wrong 
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and hardship for twenty years, should have 
rendered it. He did not wake until late, 
and the first sound that broke upon his 
ear was the tinkling of the bell of the little 
church, for it was Sunday morning. He 
compared it for a moment with something 
that he had been dreaming of : a man in a 
well chipping footsteps for himself in the 
brick wall, up which he climbed a few feet, 
and then fell down again. Then a pitiful 
unceasing cry of ' Help, help ! — ^help, help !' 
rang in his ears, instead of the voice that 
called people to prayers. Even when that 
ceased, the wind and rain — for the weather 
was wild and wet — beating against the 
window-pane, brought with them doleful 
shrieks. Sometimes a sudden gust seemed 
to bear upon it confused voices and the 
tramp of hurrying feet ; and then he would 
knit his brow and clench his hand, with 
the apprehension that they had found hi& 
enemy, and were bringing him to the door. 
Not the slightest fear of the consequences 
to himself in such a case agitated his mind ; 
he had quite resolved what to do, and that 
no prison walls should ever hem him in 
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again; but the bare idea that Solomon 
should escape his vengeance drove him to 
the brink of frenzy. He would have left 
the place at once, but that he thought 
the coincidence of his departure with the 
disappearance of his foe might possibly 
awaken suspicion; so he staid on through 
the day, waiting for the news which he 
knew must arrive sooner or later. At 
noon, he thought the landlady wore an 
unusually grave air, and he felt impelled 
to ask her what was the matter. But then, 
if there was nothing — if she only looked 
sour, as folks often did, just because it 
was Sunday — she might think him too 
curious. 

From his window, a little later, he saw 
a knot of people in the rain talking eagerly 
together, and one of them pointing with 
his hand towards Gethin. But they were 
too far off to be overheard, and he did 
not dare go down and interrogate them. 
It was his object to appear utterly indiffer- 
ent to local affairs, and as a total stranger. 
He felt half-stifled within doors, and yet, 
if he should go out, he knew that he would 
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be uncontrollably impelled to take the cliff- 
patli that he had followed the preceding 
night; to watch that nobody came near 
the place that held his prey, and thereby, 
like the bird who shows her nest by keep- 
ing guard too near, attract attention. The 
tidings for which he waited came at six 
o'clock, just as he was sitting down to 
his dinner. The parlour-maid who served 
him had that happy and excited look which 
the possession of news, whether it be good 
or bad; but especially the latter, always 
imparts to persons of her class. 

'There's strange news come from Ge- 
thin, sir,' said she, as she arranged the 
dishes. 

' Indeed,' said Balfour carelessly, though 
he felt his brain spin round and his heart 
stop at the same moment. ' What is it ?' 

' Mr. Coe, sir, a very rich man — ^he as 
owns all Dunloppel — ^has disappeared.' 

' How's that ?' 

'Well, sir, he went to his room last 
night, they say, at his usual hour, but 
never slept in his bed, and the front-door 
was found unlocked in the morning; so 
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that he must have gone away of himself. 
That would not be so odd, for he is a 
secret sort of man, as is always coming 
and going ; but he has taken nothing with 
him ; only the clothes he stood in.' 

'Well, I daresay he has come back 
again by this time, my good girl. What's 
this ? Is there no fish ?' 

'No, sir; the weather was too bad yes- 
terday for catching them, and all last night 
there was a dreadful sea : that's what they 
fear about Mr. Coe — that he has fell into 
the sea. His footsteps have been tracked 
to the cliff edge, and there they stop.' 

' Poor feUow ! Has he any relatives ?' 

' yes, sir : a wife and son — a very 
handsome nice young gentleman.' 

'Then his widow will be rich, I sup- 
pose ?' 

' 0, pray, don't call her a widow yet, 
sir ; let us hope her husband may be found. 
It's a dreadful thing to be drowned like 
that on a Sunday morning; and for one 
who knows the cliff-path so well as he did 
too. He was a hard man, and no favourite, 
but one forgets that now, of course.' 
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'You have also forgotten the Harvey 
Sauce, my good girl; oblige me by bring- 
ing it, will you?' said Mr. Balfour, begin- 
ning to whistle something which did not 
sound like a psalm-tune. ' You must ex- 
cuse my hard-heartedness, but I had not 
the pleasure of knowing this gentleman.' 

An hour afterwards, this solitary guest 
had left the inn, and was on his road to 
Plymouth. His departure caused little sur- 
prise, for the weather was not such as to 
induce a visitor to prolong his stay. 

Whether from his long enforced abstin- 
ence from society, or from the unwelcome 
nature of his thoughts, Robert Balfour was 
always disinclined to be alone. His expe- 
ditions with Charley in search of pleasure 
had been, though he did not find pleasure, 
more agreeable to him than the being left 
to his own resources; and now this was 
more the case than ever. He preferred 
even such company as that which the 
smoking-room of a hotel aflFbrded, to none 
at all. The voices of his fellow-creatures 
could not shape themselves, as every in- 
articulate sound did to his straining ear, 
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into groans and feeble cries for aid. Not 
twenty-four hours had elapsed since his 
prisoner was placed in hold, so that such 
sounds of weakness and agony must have 
been in every sense chimerical; and yet 
he heard them. What, then, if these echoes 
from the tomb should always be heard? 
A terrible idea indeed, but one which bred 
no repentance. It was not likely that re- 
morse should seize him in the very place 
where his hated foe had clutched and con- 
signed him to his living grave. 

The hotel at which he now put up was 
the same at which he had then lodged; 
this public room was the same in which 
he had smoked his last cigar upon his fatal 
visit to the Miners' Bank. He had had 
only one companion then, but now it was 
full of people. By their talk it was evident 
that they were townsfolk, and all known 
to one another; in fact, it was a trades- 
men's club, which met at the George and 
Vulture on Sunday nights through the 
wmter months. In spite of his wiUingness 
to be won from his thoughts, he could not 
fix his attention on the small local gossip 
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that was going on about him. Men came 
in and out without his observing them; 
and indeed it was not easy to take note 
of faces through the cloud of smoke that 
filled the room ; he was fast relapsing into 
his own reflections, wondering what Solo- 
mon was doing in the dark, and if he slept 
much, when an event occurred which roused 
him as thoroughly as the prick of a lance, 
or a sudden douche of cold water. 

' Let us have no misunderstanding and 
no obligation — ^that is my motto.' 

The speaker was a thin gray man, whose 
entrance into the apartment Balfour had 
not perceived, and who was seated in an 
elevated chair, which had apparently been 
reserved for him as president of the assem- 
bly. The face was unfamiliar, for twenty 
years had made an old man of the astute 
and lively detective ; but his phrase, and 
the manner of delivering it, identified him 
at once as his old friend Mr. Dudge. 

' It was in this very room,' continued 
the latter, ^ that I sat and talked with him 
as sociable as could be, not a quarter of an 
hour before I put the darbies on him ; and 
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it's a thing that has been upon my mind 
ever since. I was only doing my duty, of 
course ; but still it seemed hard to take ad- 
vantage of such a frank young fellow. As 
for stealing them notes, it's my belief he 
had no more intention of doing it than I 
had.' 

^ And yet he got it hot at the 'sizes, Mr. 
Dudge, didn't he?' inquired one of the 
company. 

'Got it hot, sir?' replied Mr. Dudge 
with dignity; 'he got an infamous and 
most unjustly severe sentence, if you mean 
that, sir. Of course, what he did was con- 
trary to law, but it's my opinion as the law 
was strained agin him. There was some 
as swore hard and fast to get him punished, 
as knew he deserved no such treatment. 
Why, the girl as he loved — and whose 
picture I found upon him myself when I 
searched him, and gave it him back too, ay, 
that I did — even she took a false oath, as 
Weasel himself told me, who was his law- 
yer, and had built up his case with that same 
hussy for its corner-stone. Ah !' said Mr. 
Dudge, with a gesture of abhorrence, ' if 
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there ever was a murdered man, it was that 
poor young fellow, Richard Yorke.' 

'But I thought he got twenty years' 
penal servitude,' observed the same indivi- 
dual who had interposed before, and whose 
thankless office it seemed to be to draw 
the old gentleman out for the benefit of 
society. 

' I say he was murdered, sir. He was 
shut up for nigh twenty years, and then 
shot in the back in trying to get away 
from Lingmoor. It was the hardest case 
I ever knew in all my professional experi- 
ence. Lord, if you had seen him; the 
handsomest, brightest, gayest young chap ! 
And he was what some folks call well born 
too ; he was the son, that is — though in a 
left-handed sort of way, it's true — of mad 
Carew of Crompton, about whose death the 
papers were so full a month ago or so— 
and that, in my judgment, was the secret 
of all his misfortune: it was the Carew 
blood as did it. To take his o^vn way in 
the world; to seek nobody's advice, nor 
use it, if 'twas given; to be spoiled and 
petted by all the women and half the men 
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as came nigh him ; to own no master, nor 
authority; to act without thought, and to 
scorn consequences — ^well, all that was Bred 
in the Bone with him.' 

'Then he had never any one to look 
after him at home, I reckon, Mr. Dudge ?' 

'Well, yes; he had a mother; and 
though she was a queer one too, she loved 
him dearly. She was the cleverest woman. 
Weasel used to say, as ever he had to do 
mth; and a perfect lady too, mind you. 
She worked to get the poor lad off like a 
slave ; and when all was over, instead of 
breaking down, as most would, she swal- 
lowed her pride, and went down on her 
bended knees to that old miserly devil 
Trevethick, the prosecutor, and to his son- 
in-law Coe likewise ; they lived down Cross 
Key way — ^where was it ? — at Gethin — and 
begged and prayed him to join in petition- 
ing in her son's favour. She got down 
there the very day after his lying daughter 
was married to Solomon Coe, he as has got 
Dunloppel, and is a big man now. But 
he'll never be anything but a scurvy lot, 
if he was to be king o' Cornwall. I shall 

VOL. IIL 
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never forget the way he insulted that poor 
young fellow when he was took up ! Damme, 
I would have given a ten -pound note to 
have had him charged with something, and 
I'd ha' seen that the handcuffs weren't none 
too big for his wrists neither.' 

^And this Trevethick refused to help 
the lady, did he ?' 

'Why, of course he did. He broke 
her heart, poor soul. I saw her when she 
passed through Plymouth afterwards, and 
she looked twenty years older than before 
that trial. Even then she didn't give the 
matter up, but laid it before the crown. 
But poor Yorke had offended government 
— ^helped some fool or another through one 
of them public examinations; he had wits 
enough for anjrthing, had that young fel- 
low. But there — I can't abear to talk 
about him ; and yet somehow I can't help 
doing on it when I get into this room. He 
sat just where that gentleman sits, yonder. 
I think I see him now, smoking the best 
of cigars, one of which he offered to me 
— for he was free as free ; but I was ne- 
cessitated to restore it, for I couldn't take 
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a gift from one as I was just a-going to 
nab. Thank you kindly, says I, but Let 
us have no misunderstanding and no obli- 
gation. Poor fellow, poor fellow !' 

No more was said about the case of 
Richard Yorke; but it was evidently a 
standing topic with the chairman of the 
George and Vulture Club. A yearning to 
behold and embrace that mother who had 
done and suffered so much for his sake 
took possession of Richard's soul. His 
heart had been steeled against her, when 
he found harboured under her roof the 
objects of his rage and loathing; but he 
felt now that that must have come to pa^s 
with some intention of benefit to himself. 
The very truth, indeed, flashed upon him, 
that she entertained some plan of frustrat- 
ing his revenge against them, with the 
idea of protecting him from the conse- 
quences that were likely to ensue from it ; 
and he forgave her, while he hated his foes 
the more. He would carry out his design 
to the uttermost, but very cautiously, and 
with a prudence that he would certainly 
not have used had his own safety been 
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alone concerned ; and then, when he had 
avenged himself and her, he would disclose 
himself to her. The statement he had just 
heard affected him deeply, but in opposite 
ways. The justification of himself in no 
way moved him — he did not need that ; it 
was also far too late for his heart to be 
touched by the expression of the old de- 
tective's good -mil, though the time had 
been when he would have thanked him for 
its utterance with honest tears ; but the re- 
velation of his mother's toil and suffering 
in his behalf reawakened all his dormant 
love for her, while it made his purpose 
firmer than ever to be the Nemesis of her 
enemies and his own. 

As he went to bed that night, the clock 
struck twelve. It was just four-and-twenty 
hours since he had left his victim in the 
bowels of Wheal Danes. If a free pardon 
could have been offered to him for the 
crime, and the mine been filled with gold 
for him to its mouth, he would not have 
stretched out his hand to save him. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

STILL HUMAN. 

Mk. Balfour atoned for his previous in- 
difference to the wares of the newsboy by 
sending next morning to the railway station 
for all the local papers. In each, as he 
expected, there was a paragraph headed 
^ Mysterious Disappearance/ and as length- 
ened an account as professional ingenuity 
vcould devise of the unaccountable depar- 
ture of Mr. Solomon Coe from his house at 
Gethin. The missing man was 'much re- 
spected ;' and ' as the prosperous owner of 
the Dunloppel mine, which had yielded so 
largely for so many years, he could cer- 
tainly not have been pressed by pecuniary 
embarrassments; and therefore the idea of 
suicide was out of the question.' Unlikely 
^s it seemed in the case of one who knew 
the country so well, the most probable ex- 
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planation of the affair was that the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, in taking a walk by night 
along the cliff-top, must have slipped , into 
the sea. The weather had been very rough 
of late, and the wind blowing from off the 
land, which would have accounted — if this 
supposition was correct — ^for the body not 
having been washed ashore. ' In the mean 
time, an active search was going on.' 

Balfour had resolved not to return to 
London for at least ten days. Mrs. Coe 
and her son would, without doubt, be tele- 
graphed for, and he could not repair to 
their house in their absence: the idea of 
being under the same roof alone with his 
mother was now repugnant to him. He 
felt that he could not trust himself in such 
a position. It had been hard and grievous^ 
notwithstanding his resentment against her^ 
to see her in company with others, and her 
absence of late from table had been a great 
relief to him. With his present feeling to- 
wards her, it would be impossible to main- 
tain his incognito ; and if that was lost, his 
future plans — to which he well knew she 
would oppose herself — would be rendered 
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futile. He had seen mth rage and bitter 
jealousy that both Harry and her boy, and 
especially the latter, were dear to her ; and 
it was certain she would interfere to pro- 
tect them, for their sake as well as for his 
own. He had other reasons also for not 
returning immediately to town. It might 
hereafter be expedient to show that he had 
reaUy been to Breakneckshire, where he 
had given out he had designed to go ; and 
moreover, though his purpose was relent* 
less as respected Solomon, he did not per- 
haps care to be in a house where hourly 
suggestions would be dropped as to the 
whereabouts of his victim, or the fate that 
had happened to him. Harry and her son 
might even not have gone to Gethin, and 
in that case their apprehensions and sur- 
mises would have been insupportable. 

Richard was more human than he would 
fain believe himself to be. Though he had 
gone to bed so inexorable of purpose, it 
had been somewhat shaken through the 
long hours of a night in which he had slept 
but little, and waked to think on what his 
feverish dreams had dwelt upon — the fate 
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of his unhappy foe, perishing slowly beside 
his useless treasure. More than once, in- 
deed, the impulse had been strong upon 
him that very morning to send word anon- 
ymously where Solomon was to be found to 
the police at Plymouth. Remorse had not 
as yet become chronic with him, but it 
seized him by fits and starts. There had 
been a time when he had looked (through 
his prison-bars) on aU men with rage and 
hatred; but now he caught himself, as it 
were, at attempts at self-justification with 
respect to the retribution he had exacted 
even from his enemy. Had he not been 
rendered miserable, he argued — supremely 
wretched for more than half his lifetime — 
through this man's agency? For it was 
certain that Solomon had sworn falsely, in 
the spirit, if not in the letter, and caused 
him to be convicted of a crime which, his 
rival was well aware, he had not in inten- 
tion committed. His conduct towards him 
on the occasion of his arrest had also been 
most brutal and insulting; while, after 
conviction had been obtained, this wretch's 
malice, as Mr. Dudge had stated, had known 
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no cessation. In the arms of his young 
bride, he had been deaf to the piteous cry 
of a mother beseeching for her only son. 

But, on the other hand, had not he 
{Richard) deeply wronged this man in the 
first instance ? Had he not robbed him — 
for so much, at least, must Solomon have 
known — of the love of his promised wife? 
If happiness from such an ill-assorted union 
was not to have been anticipated, still had 
he not rendered it impossible ? If their 
positions had been reversed, would not he 
have exacted expiation from such an of- 
fender to the uttermost ? He would doubt- 
less have scorned to twist the law as Solo- 
mon had done, and make it, as it were, the 
crooked instrument of his revenge. He 
would not, of course, have evoked its aid 
at aU. But was that to be placed to his 
credit ? He had put himself above the law 
throughout his life ; he had never acknow- 
ledged any authority save that of his own 
selfish will; nay, he owned to himself that 
his bitterness against his unhappy victim 
had been caused, not so much by the wrong 
he had suffered at his hands, as by the con- 
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tempt which he (Richard) had entertained 
for him. Without materials, such as his 
father had possessed, to back his preten- 
sions, he had imagined himself a sort of 
irresponsible and sovereign being. (Such 
infatuation is by no means rare," nor con- 
fined to despots and brigands ; and when 
it exists in a poor man, it is always fatal 
to himself.) His education, if it could be 
called such, had doubtless fostered this de- 
lusion ; but Mr. Dudge was right: the Carew 
blood had been as poison in his veins, and 
had destroyed him. 

All this might be true ; but such philo- 
sophy could scarcely now obtain a hearing, 
while his enemy was dying of starvation in 
his living tomb. It was in vain for him to 
repeat mechanically that he had also suf- 
fered a sort of lingering death for twenty 
years. The present picture of his rival's 
torments presented itself in colours so lively 
and terrible, that it blotted out the remi- 
niscence of his own. The recollection of 
his wrongs was no longer sufficient for his 
vindication; he therefore strove to behold 
his victim in another light than as his pri- 
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vate foe — as the murderer of his friend 
Balfour, the history of whose end may here 
be told. 

On the night that Richard escaped from 
Lingmoor, it was Balfour of course who as- 
sisted him, and who was awaiting him in 
person at the foot of the prison-wall. The 
old man's arms had received him as he 
slipped down the rope ; and the object at 
which the sentry had fired had been two 
men, though in the misty night they had 
seemed but one. Balfour had been mor- 
tally wounded ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that, laden with the burden of 
his dying friend, Richard had contrived to 
reach Bergen Wood. As his own footsteps 
were alone to be traced along the moor, the 
idea of another having accompanied his 
flight — though they knew there was com- 
plicity — had not occurred to the authori- 
ties. Balfour had hardly reached that 
wretched asylum when he expired, pressing 
Richard's hand, and bidding him remember 
Earl-street, Spitalfields. 'What you find 
there is all yours, lad,' was his dying testa- 
ment and last words of farewell. And over 
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his dead body Richard swore anew his vow 
of vengeance against the man that had thus, 
though indirectly indeed, deprived him of 
his only friend. He had watched by the 
dead body, on its bed of rotten leaves, 
through that night and the whole of the 
next day; then, changing clothes with it, 
he had fled under cover of the ensuing 
•darkness, and got away eventually to town. 
He had found the house in Earl- street 
u wretched hovel, tenanted by a few ab- 
jeets, whom the money found on Balfour 
— ^which he had received on leaving prison 
— was amply sufficient to buy out. Once 
alone in this tenement, he had easily pos- 
sessed himself of the spoil so long secreted ; 
and furnished with it, he had hastened 
-down to Crompton, the news of Carew's 
•death having reached London on the very 
•day that he found himself in a position to 
profit by it. The very plan which he had 
suggested to Balfour, whose name he also 
.assumed, he himself put into execution. 
He made a private offer for the disused 
mine, which was gladly accepted by those 
-who had the disposal of the property, act- 
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ing under the advice of Parson Whymper. 
Trevethick, the only man that had attached 
any importance to the possession of it, was 
dead; and it was not likely that any one 
at the sale should bid one-half of the sum 
which this stranger was prepared to give 
for the mere gratification of his whim. The 
mine itself, indeed, had scarcely been men- 
tioned in the transaction ; it merely formed 
a portion in the lot comprising the few 
barren acres on which this capricious pur- 
chaser had expressed his fancy to build a 
home. ' Disposed of by private contract* 
was the marginal note written in the auc- 
tioneer's catalogue, which dashed Solomon's 
long-cherished hopes to the ground. 

Richard stayed on in the neighbourhood 
to attend the sale. It attracted an immense 
concourse ; and no less than a guinea a 
head was the price of admission to those 
who explored the splendid halls of Cromp- 
ton, discussing the character of its late 
owner, and retailing wild stories of his ec- 
centricities. Poor Parson Whymper, who 
had not a shilling left to him — for Carew 
had died intestate, though, thanks to him. 
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not absolutely a beggar — was perhaps the 
only person present who felt a touch of re- 
gret. He had asked for his patron's signet- 
ring, as a keepsake; and this request had 
been refused on the part of the creditors ; 
he wandered among the gay and jeering 
crowd like a ghost, little thinking that the 
one man who looked at him with a glance of 
pity was he whom he had once regarded as 
the heir of Crompton. It was the general 
opinion now that the unhappy chaplain 
had been Carew's evil genius, and had ' led 
him on.' Even Richard bestowed but that 
single glance upon him ; he was looking in 
vain for the face that had so terrible an 
interest for himself; he had not heard that 
Trevethick was dead; but he knew it was 
so the instant his eyes fell upon Solomon 
Coe, and all his hate was at once transferred 
to his younger enemy. The business upon 
which this man had come was as clear to him 
as though it had been written on his fore- 
head. The first gleam of pleasure which 
had visited his dark soul for twenty years 
was the sight of Solomon's countenance 
when, towards the end of the day's sale, the 
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auctioneer gave out that lot 970 had been 
withdrawn. Solomon might have received 
the intimation long before, but for the cau- 
tious prudence which had prevented him 
from making any inquiries upon the sub- 
ject. For a minute or two he stood stunned 
and silent, then hurriedly made his way to 
the rostrum. Richard, who was sitting at 
the long table with the catalogue before 
him, kept his eyes fixed upon its pages, 
while the auctioneer pointed him out as the 
purchaser of the lot in question. He knew 
the inquiry that was being asked, and its 
reply; he knew whose burly form it was 
that thrust itself the next minute in between 
him and his neighbour. Every drop of 
blood in his body, every hair on his head, 
seemed to be cognisant that the man he 
hated most on earth was seated cheek-by- 
jowl with him; that the first step in the 
road of retribution had been taken volun- 
tarily by his victim himself. The rest is 
soon told. Solomon at once commenced 
his clumsy efforts at conciliation; and his 
endeavours to recommend himself to the 
stranger's friendship were sufifered quickly 
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to bear fruit. He in^dted him to his house 
in London, which, to Richard's astonish- 
ment and indignation, he found to be his 
mother's home; and, in short, fell of his 
o>vn accord into the very snare which the 
other, had he had the fixing of it, would 
himself have laid for him. 

And now, as we have said, when all 
had gone exactly as Richard would have 
had it go, and Solomon was being punished 
to the uttermost, the executor of his doom 
was beginning to feel, if not compunction, 
at all events remorse. No adequate retri- 
bution had indeed overtaken Harry. To 
have made her a widow was, in fact, to 
have freed her from the yoke of a harsh 
and unloved master ; but the fact was, not- 
withstanding the perjury of which he be- 
lieved her to have been guilty, he had never 
hated her as he had hated the other authors 
of his wrongs. She had once, on the rock- 
bound coast at Gethin, preserved his life; 
she had accorded to his passion all that 
woman can grant, and had reciprocated it. 
Not even in his fiercest hour of despair had 
he harboured the thought of raising his. 
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hand against her ; he had hated her indeed, 
as his betrayer, and as Solomon's wife, but 
never regarded her with that burning de- 
testation which he felt towards her hus- 
band. There was another motive also, 
though he did not even admit it to him- 
self, which, now that his chief foe was ex- 
piating his offence, had no inconsiderable 
weight in the scale of mercy as regarded 
the others. 

His endeavours to win Charley's favour 
had had a reflex action. In spite of him- 
self, a certain good-will had grown up in 
him towards this boy, whom his mission it 
was to ruin. If there had been less of his 
mother in the lad's appearance, or anything 
of his father in his character, his heart 
might have been steeled against his youth 
and innocence of transgression. As a mere 
son of Solomon Coe's, he would have be- 
held in him the whelp of a wolf, and treated 
him accordingly ; but between the wolf and 
his offspring there was evidently as little of 
affection as there was of likeness. The very 
weaknesses of Charley's character — ^his love 
of pleasure, his credulity, his wayward im- 
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pulsiveness, of all which Balfour had made 
use for his own purposes — were foreign to 
the nature of the elder Coe ; while the lad'a 
high spirit, deinonstrativeness, and geniality 
were all his own. If he had one to guide 
as well as love him — a woman mth sound 
heart and brain, such as this Agnes Aird 
was represented to be — ^what a happy future 
might be before this youth ! Without such 
a wise counsellor, how easy it would be, and 
how likely, for him to drift on the tide of 
Self-will and Self-indulgence to the devil I 
The decision rested in Richard's own hands,, 
he knew. Should he blast this young life 
in the bud, in revenge for acts for which he 
was in no way accountable, and which were 
already being so bitterly expiated? The ap- 
prehension that Solomon might even yet be 
found alive perhaps alone prevented Rich- 
ard from resolving finally to molest Harry 
and her son no farther. If his victim should 
have been rescued, his enmity would have 
doubtless blazed forth afresh against them, 
as inextinguishable as ever; but in the mean 
time it smouldered, and was dying out for 
want of fuel. If he had no penitence with 
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respect to the terrible retribution he had 
already wrought, the idea of it disturbed 
him. If he had no scruples, he had pangs ; 
when all was over — ^in a day or two, for even 
so strong a man as Solomon could scarcely 
hold out longer — ^he would doubtless cease 
to be troubled with them; when he was 
once dead, Richard did not fear his ghost ; 
but the thought of this perishing wretch 
at present haunted him. He was still not 
far from Gethin, and its neighbourhood was 
likely to encourage such unpleasant feelings; 
he had only executed a righteous judgment 
— since there was no law to right him ; but 
even a judge would avoid the vicinity of a 
gallows on which hangs a man on whom he 
has passed sentence. 

He would go into the Midlands — ^where 
he was now supposed to be — until the affair 
had blown over. That watching and wait- 
ing for the Thing to be discovered would, 
he foresaw, be disagreeable nervous work. 
And when it happened, how full the news- 
papers would be of it ! How Solomon got to 
the place where he would be found, would be 
as much a matter of marvel as the object of 
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his going there. If the copper lode — ^the 
existence of which Richard did not doubt 
— were discovered, as it most likely would 
be when the mine became the haunt of the 
curious and the morbid, it was only too pro- 
bable that public attention would be drawn 
to the owner. The identification of Robert 
Balfour with the visitor at Turlock might 
then be established, whence would rise 
suspicion, and perhaps discovery. Richard 
had no terrors upon his own account, but 
he was solicitous to spare his mother this 
new shame. He had been hitherto guilt- 
less in her eyes, or, when blameworthy, 
the victim of circumstances ; but could her 
love for him survive the knowledge that he 
was a murderer ? But why encourage these 
morbid apprehensions ? Was it not just as 
likely that the Thing would never be disco- 
vered at all ? Once set upon a wrong scent, 
as folks already were, since the papers had 
suggested the man was drowned, why should 
they ever hit upon the right one ? Wheal 
Danes had not been explored for half a cen- 
tury. Why should not Solomon's bones lie 
there till the judgment-day ? 
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At this point in his reflections, the door 
opened — he was taking his breakfast in a 
private sitting-room — and admitted, as he 
thought, the waiter. Richard stood in such 
profound thought that it was ahnost stupor, 
with his arms upon the mantelpiece, and 
his head resting on his hands. He did not 
change his posture; but when the door 
closed, and there was silence, in place of 
the expected clatter of the breakfast things, 
he turned about, and beheld Harry stand- 
ing before him — in deep black, and, as it 
seemed to him, in widow's weeds ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



FACE TO FACE. 



If Solomon himself, half-staxved and imbe- 
cile with despair, had suddenly made his 
appearance from his living tomb, Richard 
could not have been more astonished than 
at the sight of his present visitor. He had 
left her but two days ago for Breakneck- 
shire. How was it possible she had tracked 
him hither? With what purpose she had 
done so, he did not ask himself, for he had 
already read it in her haggard face and 
hopeless eyes. 

* Have I come too late ?' moaned she in 
a piteous, terror-stricken voice. 

' For breakfast ? — ^yes, madam,' returned 
Richard coldly; *but that can easily be 
remedied;' and he feigned to touch the 
beU. 

His heart was steel again ; this woman's 
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fear and care he felt were for his enemy, 
and for him alone. It was plain she had 
no longer fear of himself. 

'Where is my husband?' she gasped 
out. ' Is he still alive ?' 

* I am not your husband's keeper, 
madam.' 

* But you are his murderer !' 

She held out her arm, and pointed at 
him with a terrible significance. There was 
something clasped in her trembling fingers 
which he could not discern. 

' You speak in riddles, madam ; and it 
seems to me your humour is somewhat 
grun.' 

' I ask you once more, is my husband 
dead, and have I come too late ?' 

' I have not seen him for some days ; 
I left him alive and well. What makes 
you think him otherwise, or that I have 
harmed him ?' 

* This' — she advanced towards him, 
keeping her eyes steadily fixed upon his 
own — 'this was found among your things 
after you left my house !' 

It was a ticket-of-leave — the one that 
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had been given to Balfour on his discharge 
from Lingmoor. It seemed impossible that 
Richard's colourless face could have become 
still whiter, but it did so. 

' Yes, that is mine,' said he. ' It was 
an imprudence in me to leave such a token 
among curious people. You took an inter- 
est in my eflFects, it seems.' 

' It was poor Mrs. Basil who found it, 
and who gave it to me.' 

Hfer voice was calm, and even cold; 
but the phrase, ' poor Mrs. Basil,' alarmed 
him. 

' The good lady is still unweU, then, is. 
she?' 

' She is dead.' 

' Dead !' Richard staggered to a chair^ 
and pressed his hands to his forehead. 
The only creature in the world on whom 
his slender hopes were built had, then, de- 
parted from it! 'When did she die?' in- 
quired he in a hollow voice ; ' and how ?' 

*0n the evening of the day you left; 
and, as I believe, of a disease which one 
like you will scarcely credit — of a broken 
heart.' 
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Her manner and tone were hostile ; but 
that moved not Richard one whit; the 
cold and measured tones in which she 
had alluded to his mother s death angered 
him, on the other hand, exceedingly. If , 
his mother had died of a broken heart, 
it was this woman's falsehood that had 
broken it ; and yet she could speak with 
calmness and unconcern of the loss which 
had left him utterly forlorn ! He forgot 
all his late remorse; and in his eyes glit- 
tered malice and cruel rage. 

' I do not fear you,' cried she, in answer 
to this look ; ' for the wretched have no 
fear. The hen will do battle with the 
fox, the rabbit with the stoat, to save her 
young. If I cannot save my husband, I 
will save my son. I have come down here 
to do it. You are known to me now for 
what you are — a jail-bird. If you dare to 
meet my Charley's honest face again, I will 
tell him who and what you are.' 

' Did Mrs. Basil tell you that, then?' 

' Thus far she did,' cried Harry, point- 
ing to the ticket which Richard had taken 
from her hand. ' Is not that enough ? She 
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warned me with her latest breath against 
you. " Beware of him," said she ; " and 
yet pursue him, if you would save your 
husband and your son. Where Solomon 
is, there will this man also be. Pursue, 
pursue !" I did but stay to close her eyes.' 

'And so she knew me, did she?' 

* She knew enough, as I do. Of course, 
she could not guess — who could? — your 
shameful past, the fruit of which is there !' 
and again she pointed to the ticket. 

'My shameful past!' cried Richard, 
rising and drawing himself to his full 
height. 'Who are you, that dare to say 
so? Do you, then, need one to rise jfrom 
the dead to remind you of your past ! 
Look at me, Harry Trevethick — look at 
met 

' Richard !' 

It was but one word; but in the tone 
in which she pronounced it a thousand me- 
mories seemed to mingle. An inexpressible 
awe pervaded her; she stood spell-bound, 
staring at his white hair and withered face. 

' Yes, it is Richard,' answered the other 
mockingly, 'though it is hard to think so. 
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Twenty years of wretchedness have worked 
the change. It is you he has to thank for 
it, you perjured traitress !' 

*No, no; as Heaven is my judge, Rich- 
ard, I tell you No !' 

She threw herself on her knees before 
him; and as she did so, her bonnet fell, 
and the rippling hair that he had once 
stroked so tenderly escaped from its bands ; 
the colour came into her cheeks, and the 
light into her eyes, with the passionate 
excitement of her appeal ; and for the mo- 
ment she looked almost as he had known 
her in the far-back spring-tide of her youth. 

' Fair and false as ever !' cried Richard 
bitterly. 

' Listen, listen !' pleaded she ; * then call 
me what you will.' 

He sat in silence while she poured forth 
all the story of the trial, and of the means 
by which her evidence had been obtained, 
listening at first with a cold cynical smile, 
like one who is prepared for falsehood, 
and beyond its power; but presently he 
drooped his head and hid his features. 
She knew that she had persuaded him of 
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her fidelity, but feared that behind those 
wrinkled hands there still lay a ruthless 
purpose. She had exculpated herself, but 
only (of necessity) by showing in blacker 
colours the malice of his enemies. She 
knew that he had sworn to destroy them 
root and branch ; and there was one green 
bough which he had already done his worst 
to bend to evil ways. 

' Richard, Richard !' said she softly. 

He withdrew his chair with a move- 
ment which she mistook for one of loathing. 

'He hates me for their sake,' thought 
she, ' although he knows me to be inno- 
cent. How much more must he hate those 
who made me seem so guilty !' 

But, in truth, his withdrawal from her 
touch had a very different explanation. 
He would have kissed her, and held out 
both his hands, but for the blood which 
he dreaded might be even now upon them. 
He saw that she loved him still, and had 
ever done so, even when she seemed his 
foe; all the old ajBfection that he thought 
had been dead within him awoke to life^ 
and yet he dared not give it voice. 
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' You have said my husband was alive 
•and well, Richard?' 

' I said I had left him so/ answered he 
hoarsely. 

' Then you have spared him thus far ; 
spare him still, even for my sake ; and, for 
Heaven's sake, spare my son ! Harden not 
your heart against one more dear to me 
by far than life itself. He has done you 
no wrong.' 

Richard shook his head; he yearned 
to clasp her to his breast; he could have 
•cried : ' I forgive them all ;' but he could 
not trust himself to speak, lest he should 
say : ' I love you.' 

' You have seen my boy, Richard, many 
times ; the friendship you have simulated 
for him must have made you know how 
warm-hearted and kind and unsuspicious 
his nature is ; you have listened to his 
merry laugh, and felt the sunshine of his 
gaiety. 0, can you have the heart to 
harm him?' 

Still he did not speak ; he scarcely heard 
her words. The murdered man was stand- 
ing between her and him; and he would 
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always stand there, seen by him, though 
not by her. From the grave itself he had 
come forth to triumph over him to the end. 

' Richard' — her voice had sunk to a tre- 
mulous whisper — ' I must save my son, and 
save you from yourself, no matter what it 
costs me. You little know on the brink of 
what a crime you stand.' 

He laughed a bitter laugh ; for was he 
not already steeped in crime ? She thought 
him pitiless and malignant when he was 
only hopeless and self-condemned. 

^ Do you remember Gethin, Richard, and 
all that happened there? Can you not 
guess why I was made to marry — ^within — 
what was it? — a month, a week, a day — it 
seemed but the next hour — after I lost you ? 
You have had twenty years of misery for 
my sake : but so have I for yours. Did my 
husband love me, think you ? Did he love 
my child ? He had good cause, if he had 
only known, to hate us both. Can you not 
guess it ?' 

He looked at her with eager hope — a 
trembling joy pervaded him. But hope 
and joy had been strangers to him so long 
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that lie could scarce recognise them for what 
they were. 

'My Charley is yours also, Richard — 
your own son.' 

Richard burst into tears. There was 
somebody still to love him in the world — ^his 
own flesh and blood — somebody to live for! 
The thought intoxicated him with delight ; 
a vision of happiness floated before him for 
an instant, then was swallowed up in dark- 
ness, as a single star by the gloom of night. 
His own flesh and blood; ay, perhaps in- 
heriting the same nature as his father. It 
was only too likely, from what he had seen 
of the lad; and he had himself done his 
best to develop the evil in him, and to 
crush the good. 

* Don't weep, dear Richard: kiss me.' 

He shrank from her proffered lips with 
a cold shiver. 

'Nay, I cannot kiss you. Do not ask 
me why, Harry. Never ask me: but I 
never can.' 

She looked at him with wonder, for she 
saw that his wrath had vanished. His tone 
was tender, though woful, and his touch 
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.as he put her aside was as gentle as a 
child's. 

' As you please, Richard,' said she hum- 
bly, and with a deep blush. ' I only wished 
for it as a token of your forgiveness. It is 
not necessary ; those tears have told me we 
are reconciled. But you will kiss Charley.' 

' Nay ; he must never know,' answered 
Richard gloomily. 

*I had forgotten,' said Harry simply. 
' You can guessj by that, the loyalty of my 
heart towards you, Richard. I forgot that 
to reveal it would be to tell my darling of 
his mother's shame. But you will be kind 
and good to him ; you will undo what you 
have done of harm ; you will lead him back 
to Agnes, and then he will be safe.' 

^Yes, yes,' muttered Richard mechani- 
cally; ^I will undo, so far as I can, what I 
have done of harm. I will do my best, as 
I have done my worst' 

He rose hastily, and rang the bell. Harry 
eyed him like some attached creature that 
sympathises with, but cannot comprehend, 
its master. 

The waiter entered. 
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' I shall not go by the train,' said Rich- 
ard: 'let a carriage-and-pair be brought 
roimd instantly, without a moment's delay.' 

The waiter hurried out to execute the 
order. 

' But you will surely return home, Rich- 
ard, after what has happened?' said Harry, 
thinking of his mother's funeral. 

'The dead can wait,' returned he so- 
lemnly. ' Go you back to town. In three 
days' time, if you do not hear from me, 
come down to Gethin with Charles and 
Agnes.' 

'But I dare not, unless my husband 
send for me.' 

'He will send for you,' said Richard so- 
lemnly ; ' or others will in his behalf.' 

Without one word or sign of farewell, 
he suddenly rushed by her and was gone. 
A carriage stood at the front-door of the 
hotel, which had just returned from taking 
a bride and bridegroom to the railway-sta- 
tion, and she saw him hurry into it. 

' Fast, fast !' she heard him cry, through 
the open window ; and then he was whirled 
away. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CURTIUS. 



Richard had many subjects for thought to 
beguile his lonely way to Gethin ; but one 
was paramount, and absorbed the rest, al- 
though he strove to dismiss it all he could. 

He endeavoured to think of his dead 
mother : his heart was full of her patient 
love and weary childless life ; but her por- 
trait faded from his mind like a dissolving 
view, and in its place stood that of Solomon 
Coe, haggard, emaciated, hideous. Still less 
could he think of Harry and her son, be- 
tween whom and himself this spectre of the 
unhappy man rose up at once, summoned 
by the thought of them as by a spell. 

It did not occur to Richard even now 
that he had had no right to kill him ; but 
he shuddered to think, if he had really done 
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so, how this late openmg flower of love, 
which he had just discovered, would blos- 
som into fear and loathing. In that case, his 
heart would have been softened only to be 
pierced. His mother's death; the know- 
ledge of Harry's fidelity, and of the exist- 
ence of his son, to whom his affection had 
been already drawn, unknowingly and in 
spite of himself, had dissolved his cruel pur- 
pose. He was eager to spare his mother's 
memory the shame of the foul crime he had 
contemplated, and passionately anxious that 
in the veins of his new-found son there 
should at least run no murderer's blood. 

' Faster, faster !' was still his cry, though 
the horses galloped whenever it was prac- 
ticable, and the wheels cast the winter's 
mire into his eager face. This haste was 
made, as he well knew, on the road to his 
own ruin. To find Solomon alive, was to 
be accused of having compassed his death. 
There was no hope in the magnanimity of 
such a foe. 

But yesterday Richard had cared little 
or nothing for his own safety, and was only 
bent upon the prosecution of his scheme 
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against his foe ; now life had mysteriously 
become dear to him, and he was about to 
risk it in saving the man he had hated most 
on earth from the doom to which he had 
himself consigned him. He had calculated 
the possibilities which were in his own fa- 
vour, and they had resolved themselves into 
this single chance — that Solomon might be 
induced, by the unconditional offer of Wheal 
Danes and its golden treasure, to forego 
his revenge. His greed was great ; but his 
malice, as Richard had good cause to know, 
was also not easily satiated. 

Moreover, even if his victim should 
decline to be his prosecutor, he would still 
stand in great peril. It was only too pro- 
bable that he would be recognised at Gethin 
for the stranger that had so lately been stay- 
ing at Turlock. He had not, indeed, men- 
tioned his assumed name at the latter place; 
but his lack of interest in the fate of Solo- 
mon — whose disappearance had been nar- 
rated to him by the waitress — and his 
departure from the town under such cir- 
cumstances, would (in case of his identifica- 
tion) be doubtless contrasted with this post- 
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haste journey of his to deliver this same 
man. 

He had made up his mind, however, to 
neglect no precautions to avoid this con- 
tingency. It would be dark when he got 
to Gethin ; and his purpose once accom- 
plished, he might easily escape recognition, 
unless he should be denounced by Solomon 
himself. 

In that case, Richard was fully deter- 
mined that he would glut no more the 
curiosity of the crowd. He would never 
stand in the prisoner's dock, or be consigned 
again to stone walls. The gossips should 
have a dead man's face to gaze at, and 
welcome ; they might make what sport they 
pleased of th^^t^ but not again of his living 
agony. Then, instead of his being Solo- 
mon's murderer, he would be his victim. 
To judge by his present feeling, thought 
Richard bitterly, this man would not en- 
joy his triumph even then. Revenge, as his 
mother had once told him, was like a game 
of battledore — it is never certain who gets 
the last stroke. If Solomon was now dead, 
starved skeleton or rat-eaten corpse as he 
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might be, Richard felt that he would still 
have had the advantage over him. 

' What is it ? Why are we stopping ?' 
cried he frantically, as the man pulled up 
on the top of a hill. 

'Let me breathe the horses for an in- 
stant,' pleaded the driver; 'we shall gain 
time in the end.' 

' How far are we still from Gethin?' in- 
quired Richard impatiently. 

' In time, two hours, sir — for the road is 
bad, though me and the horses will do our 
best — but the distance is scarce twelve miles. 
Do you see that black thing out to sea- 
ward yonder ? That's the castled rock. He 
stands out fine against the sunset, don't 
he?' 

' Yes, yes : make haste ;' and on they 
sped again, at the gallop. 

Within a mile or two of this spot, Rich- 
ard had first caught sight of that same ob- 
ject twenty years ago. The occasion flashed 
on him with every minutest circumstance, 
even to the fact of how hungry he had been 
at the moment. The world was all before 
him then, and life was young. Now, pre- 
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maturely aged, his interest centred in three 
human beings ; and one of those was his 
bitter enemy. 

The dusk thickened into dark ; and the 
tired horses, for the stage had been a very 
long one, made but slow way. 

' Faster, faster !' was Richard's constant 
-cry till the brow of the last hill was gained, 
and the scanty lights of Gethin showed 
themselves. Then it suddenly struck him 
for the first time what unnecessary speed 
had been made. Why, this man Solomon, 
strong and inured to privation, had, after 
all, been but eight-and-forty hours in the 
mine, and would surely be alive, unless the 
rats had killed him. Where had he some- 
where read of a strong man overpowered 
in a single night by a legion of rats, and 
discovered a heap of clean-picked bones by 
morning ? 

The inn, as usual at that seaapn, showed 
few signs of life ; but there were some half- 
dozen miners drinking at the bar. 

' Keep those men,' said Richard to the 
innkeeper ; for Solomon had long delegated 
that office to another, though his own name 
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was still over the door, and the Gethin 
Castle was still his home. 'I shall want 
their help to-night.' 

'Their help, sir?' said the astonished 
landlord. 

' Yes ; but say nothing for the present. 
Bring me a bottle of brandy, and some 
meat — cold chicken, if you have it; then 
let me have a word with you.' 

Richard did not order the food for him- 
self. While it was being brought, he sat 
down in the very chair that he had used 
so often — for he had been ushered into his 
old parlour — and gazed about him. There 
were the same tawdry ornaments on the 
mantelpiece, and the same books on the 
dusty shelf Nothing was altered except 
the tenant of that room ; but how great Br 
change had taken place in him ! What a 
face the dingy mirror offered him, in place 
of that which it had shown him last ! When 
the innkeeper returned, his mind involun- 
tarily conjured up old Trevethick, as he 
had received from him the key of the ruin, 
and doggedly taken his compliments upon 
its workmanship. Truly, ' there is no such 
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thing as forgetting ;' and to recall our past 
to its minutest details at the Judgment-day 
will not be so impracticable as some of us 
would desire. 

Richard had made up his mind exactly 
as to what he would say to this man ; but 
a question suddenly presented itself, which 
had been absent from his thoughts from 
the moment that he had resolved to rescue 
his enemy. It was a very simple one too, 
and would have occurred to any one else,, 
as it had done already many times to him- 
self. 

* Has Mr. Coe been found yet ?' 

He listened for the answer eagerly; for 
if such was the case, not only was his jour- 
ney useless, but had brought him into the 
very jaws of destruction. He would have- 
thrown away his life for nothing. 

' No, sir, indeed — and he never will be,' 
replied the innkeeper. ' When the sea don't 
give a man up in four-and-twenty hours, it 
keeps him for good — at least we always 
find it so at Gethin.' 

' Well, listen to me. My name is Bal- 
four. I knew Mr. Coe, and have had deal- 
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ings with him. We had arranged a part- 
nership together in a certain mine ; and it 
is my opinion that he came down here upon 
that business.' 

' Very like, sir. He was much engaged 
that way, and made, they say, a pretty 
penny at it.' 

^ I was at Pljnnouth, on my way to 
join him, when I heard this sad news. I 
came to-day post-haste in consequence of 
it. The search for him must be renewed 
to-night.' 

'Lor, sir, it is easy to see you are a 
stranger in these parts ! I wouldn't like 
to go myself where poor Mr. Coe met his 
end, on so dark a night as this. It's a 
bad path even in daylight along Turlock 
cliff.' 

' He did not take that way — at least I 
think not. Have you a ladder about the 
premises?' 

'Yes, sure.' 

' And a lantern ?' 

' Now, that's strange enough, sir, that 
you should have inquired for a lantern j 
for we wanted one just now, to see to your 
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liorses, and though they're looking for it 
high and low, it can't be found nowhere.' 

'It doesn't strike you, then, that Mr. 
doe might have taken it with him ?' 

' Lor, sir,' cried the innkeeper with ad- 
miration, 'and so he must ha' done! Of 
course it strikes one when the thing has 
been put into one's head. Well, 'twas a 
good lantern, and now 'tis lost. Dear me, 
dear me !' 

Golden visions of succeeding to the man- 
agement of the inn, and of taking to the 
furniture and fixings in the gross, had 
flitted across this honest gentleman's brain, 
and the disappearance of the lantern af- 
fected him with the acute sense of pecuniary 
damage. The general valuation would pro- 
bably be no less because of the absence of 
this article. 

' Send out and borrow another — as 
many, in fact, as you can get,' said Richard 
impatiently ; ' and get ready a torch or two 
besides. Pick out four of the strongest men 
yonder, and bid them come with me and 
search Wheal Danes.' 

'What! that old pit, sir? You'll not 
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find a man to do it, no, not if they'd knowed 
as master was at the bottom of it. You 
wait till morning.' 

' Your master is at the bottom of it r 
I feel sure he took the lantern with him 
to search that mine. I will give them a 
pound apiece to start ^t once. Pack up 
this food ; and lend them a mattress to 
bring him home upon. But be quick, be 
quick !' 

Richard s energy fairly overpowered the 
phlegmatic innkeeper, whose conscience, 
perhaps, also smote him with respect to lii& 
missing master; and he set about the exe- 
cution of these orders promptly. Wheal 
Danes, he had truly hinted, was a very 
unpopular spot with its neighbours after 
nightfall ; but, on the other hand, sove- 
reigns were rare in Gethin, and greatly 
prized. In less than half an hour the 
necessaries which Richard had indicated 
were procured; and a party, consisting of 
himself, four sta,lwart miners, and the inn- 
keeper, started for the pit. These were fol- 
lowed by half the inhabitants of the little 
village, attracted by the rumour of their 
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purpose, which had oozed out from the bar 
of the Gethiii Castle. The windy down had 
probably never kno^vn so strange a con- 
<50urse as that which presently streamed 
over it, with torch and lantern, and stood 
around the mouth of the disused mine. 
The night was dark, and nothing could be 
seen save what the flare of the lights they 
-carried showed them — a jagged rim of pit 
Avithout a bottom. Notwithstanding their 
numbers, there was but little talk among 
them ; they had a native dread of this dis- 
mal place, and besides, there might now be 
a ghastly secret hidden within it. A muffled 
exclamation, half of admiration, half of awe, 
broke from the circling crowd as, the lad- 
der planted, Richard was seen descending 
it torch in hand. No other man followed ; 
none had volunteered, and he had asked 
for no companion : they watched him, as 
the countrymen of those who had formerly 
worked Wheal Danes might have watched 
Ourtius when he leaped into the gulf; and 
AS in his case, when they saw the ladder 
removed, and the light grow dim, and fin- 
ally die out before their eyes, it seemed 
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that the pit had closed on Richard — that 
he was swallowed up alive. No one, un- 
less the strange stor}^ about their missing^ 
neighbour which this man had brought was 
true, had ventured into Wheal Danes for 
these fifty years ! They kept an awe-struck 
silence, straining eye and ear. Some thought 
they could still see a far-off glimmer ; others 
that they could hear a stifled cry ; when the 
less fortunate or the less imaginative could 
hear or see nothing. But after a little, 
darkness and silence reigned supreme be- 
neath them ; they seemed standing on the 
threshold of a tomb. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WHAT WAS FOUND IN WHEAL DANES. 

A FULL half-hour — which to the watchers 
above seemed a much longer interval — had 
elapsed since Richard had disappeared in 
the depths of Wheal Danes, and not a sign 
of his return had reached the attentive 
throng. 

*I thought he'd come to harm,' mut- 
tered a fisherman to his neighbour : ' it was 
a sin and a shame to let him venture.' 

*Ay, you may say that,' returned the 
other aloud. ' I call it downright murder 
in them as sent him.' 

' It was not I as sent him,' observed the 
innkeeper with the honest indignation of 
a man that has not right habitually on his 
own side. " What I said to the gentleman 
was: "Wait till morning." Why should 
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/ send him ?' Here he stopped, though his 
reasons for not wishing to hurry matters 
would have been quite conclusive. 

^ Why was he let to go down at all, be- 
ing a stranger?' resumed the first speaker. 
* Why didn't somebody show him the way?' 

^Because nobody knowed it,' answered 
one of the four miners whose services Rich- 
ard had retained, and who justly imagined 
that the fisherman's remark had been a 
reflection on his own profession. ' I'd ha' 
gone doAvn Dunloppel with him at mid- 
night, or any other mine as can be called 
such ; but this is different.' 

' Ay, ay, that's so,' said a second miner. 
^ We know no more of this place than you 
fishermen. There may be as much water 
in it as in the sea, for aught we can 
tell.' 

^ It's my belief they're more afraid of 
the Dead Hand than the water,' observed 
a voice from the crowd, the great majority 
of which was composed of fisher-folk. 

No reply was given to this; perhaps 
because the speaker, an old cripple, the 
Thersites of the village, was beneath notice, 
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perhaps because the remark was unanswer- 
able. The miners were bold enough agamst 
material enemies; but they were supersti- 
tious to a man. 

* If Solomon Coe Avere alive,' continued 
the same voice, ' he wouldn't ha' feared no- 
thin'.' 

' That's the first word, old man, as ever 
I heard you speak in his favour,' said a 
miner contemptuously ; ' and you've waited 
for that till he's dead.' 

' Still, he would ha' gone, and you 
durstn't,' observed the old fellow cunningly, 
' and that's the pint.' 

These allusions to the Dead Hand and 
to the missing Solomon were not of a na- 
ture to inspire courage in those to whom it 
was already lacking; and a silence again 
ensued. There was less light, for a torch 
or two had gone out, and the mine looked 
blacker than ever. 

'Well, who's a-going down?' croaked the 
old cripple. 'The gentleman came from 
your inn, Jonathan, and it's your place, I 
should think, to look after him.' 

' Certainly not,' answered the innkeeper 
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hastily. ^ These men here were hired for 
this very service.' 

' That's true,' said the first miner, ^ But 
what's the use of talking, when the gentle- 
man has got the ladder with him T 

'There's more ladders in the world than 
one,' observed the cripple. ' Here's my 
grandson, John; he and half-a-dozen of 
these young fellows would fetch Farmer 
Gray's in less than no time. Come, lads — 
be off with ye.' 

This suggestion was highly applauded, 
except by the miner who had so injudici- 
ously compromised himself, and was carried 
out at once. 

When the ladder arrived, the three 
other miners, ashamed of deserting their 
comrade, volunteered to descend with him. 
The excitement among the spectators was 
great indeed when these four men disap- 
peared in the levels of Wheal Danes, as 
Richard had done before them. . The light 
of their combined torches lingered a little 
in their rear ; the sound of their voices, as 
they holloed to one another or to the miss- 
ing man, was heard for several minutes. 
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But darkness and silence swallowed them 
up also; and the watchers gazed on one 
another aghast. 

It is not an easy thing, even for those ac- 
customed to underground labour, to search 
^n unfamiliar spot by torchlight : the fitful 
gleam makes the objects on which it falls 
difficult of identification. It is doubtful 
whether one has seen this or that before 
or not— whether we are not retracing old 
ground. Even, to practised eyes, these 
objects, too, are not so salient as the tree 
or the stone which marks a locality above 
ground; add to this, in the present case, 
that the searchers were momently in ex- 
pectation of coming upon something which 
they sought and yet feared to find ; and it 
will be seen that their progress was of ne- 
cessity but slow. They kept together, too, 
as close as sheep, which narrowed the com- 
pass of their researches, and caused their 
combined torches to distribute only as much 
light as one man would have done provided 
mth a chandelier. They knew, however, 
that their predecessor had descended into 
the second level, so that they did not need 
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to explore the first at all. The ground 
was hard, and gave forth echoes to their 
cautious but heavy tread; their cries of 
* Hollo !' ' Are you there ?' which they re- 
iterated, like nervous children playing at 
Hide-and-seek, reverberated from roof and 
wall. 

Presently, when they stopped to listen 
for these voices of the rock to cease, there 
was heard a human moan. It seemed to 
come up from a great depth out of the 
darkness before them. They listened earn- 
estly, and the sound was repeated — the 
faint cry of a man in grievous pain. 

'There must be another level,' observed 
the miner who had volunteered the search : 
' this man has fallen down it.^ 

They had therefore to go back for the 
ladder. Pushing this before theiii, the end 
began presently to run freely, and then 
stopped; it had adjusted itself by the side 
of the shorter ladder which Richard had 
brought down with him. 

' He could not have fallen, then,' ob- 
served a miner, answering his comrade's 
remark — as is the custom with this class of 
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great doers and ^ small talkers — at a con- 
siderable interval. 

'Yes, he could,' replied the one who 
had first spoken. 'See, his ladder was 
short, and he may have pitched over.' 

They stood and listened, peering down 
into the darkness beneath them ; but there 
was no repetition of the cries. The 
wounded man had apparently spent hi? 
last strength, perhaps his last breath, in 
uttering them. 

'He must be down here somewhere. 
Come on.' 

The situation was sufficiently appalling; 
but these men had lost half their terrors, 
now that they knew there was a fellow- 
<3reature needing help. They descended 
slowly ; and he who was foremost presently 
<;ried out : ' I see him ; here he is !' 

The man was lying on his face quite 
still; and when they lifted him, each looked 
at the other with a grave significance — 
they had carried too many from the bowels 
of the earth to the pit's mouth not to know 
when a man was dead. Even a senseless 
body is not the same to an experienced 
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bearer as a dead weight. The corpse was 
still warm, but the head fell back with a 
movement not of life. 

'You were right, mate. His neck is 
broke; the poor gentleman pitched over 
on his head.' 

' Stop a bit,' exclaimed the man ad- 
dressed ; ' see here. Why, it ain't him at 
all — it's Solomon Coe.' 

An exclamation of astonishment burst 
involuntarily from the other three. 

'Then where's the other?' cried they all 
together. 

' I am here,' answered a ghostly whis- 
per. 

Within but a few feet of Solomon, so 
that they could hardly have overlooked 
him had not the former monopolised their 
attention, lay Eichard, grievously hurt. 
Some ribs were broken, and one of them 
was pressed in upon the lungs. Still, he 
was alive, and the men turned their atten- 
tion first to him, since Solomon was be- 
yond their aid. By help of the two lad- 
ders side by side, they bore him up the 
wall of rock ; and so from level to level — a 
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tedious and painful journey to the wounded 
man — to the upper air. 

He was carried to the inn upon the 
mattress Avhich his own care had pro\dded 
for another ; while the four miners, to the 
amazement of the throng, once more de- 
scended into the pit for a still more ghastly 
burden. 

Richard could speak a little, though 
with pain. By his orders a messenger wa& 
dispatched that night to Plymouth, to tele- 
graph the news of the discovery of her hus- 
band's body to Mrs. Coe. His next anxiety 
was to hear the surgeon's report, not on 
his own condition, but on that of Solomon. 
This gentleman did not arrive for some 
hours, and Richard was secretly well pleased 
at his delay. It was his hope, for a certain 
reason, that he would not arrive until the 
body was stiff and cold. 

He saw Richard first, of course. The. 
case was very serious; so much so, that 
he thought it right to mention the fact, 
in order that his patient might settle his 
worldly affairs if they needed settlement. 

'There is no immediate danger, my 
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good sir ; but it is always well in such cases 
to have the mind free from anxiety.' 

'I understand; it is quite right,' said 
Richard gravely. 'Moreover, since the 
opportunity may not occur again, let me 
now state how it all happened/ 

' Nay ; you must not talk. We know it 
all, or at least enough of it for the present.' 

'What do you know?' asked JRichard, 
with his eyes half-shut, but vnih eager ears. 

'That, in your benevolent attempt to 
seek after Mr. Coe, you met with the same 
accident — though I trust it will not have 
the same ending — as that unfortunate gen- 
tleman himself. He pitched upon his head 
and broke his neck, while you fell upon 
your side.' 

' That is so,' murmured Richard. ' He* 
and I were partners, you see — ' 

'There — there; not a word more,' in- 
sisted the doctor: 'your deposition can 
wait.' 

And having done what he could for his 
patient, he left him, in order to examine 
the unfortunate Solomon. His investiga- 
tion corroborated all that he had already 
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heard of the circumstances of his death, 
with which also Richard's evidence ac- 
corded. An observation made by one of 
the miners who had found the bodv, to the 
effect that it was yet warm when they had 
•come upon it, excited the surgeon's ridicule. 
^It is now Tuesday morning, my friend,' 
said he, ' and this poor fellow met with his 
death on Saturday night for certain. He 
could not therefore have been much warmer 
when you found him than he is now.' 

' Well, me and my mate here, we both 
fancied — ' 

'I daresay you did, my man,' inter- 
rupted the doctor, ' and fancy is a very 
proper word to apply to such an impres- 
sion. If you take my advice, however, you 
will not repeat such a piece of evidence 
when put upon your oath, for the thing is 
simply impossible.' 

' Then I suppose we be in the wrong,' 
said Dick to Jack ; and on that supposition 
they acted. 

In this way, too self-reUant Science, 
whose mission it is to explode fallacies, 
occasionally assists in the explosion or suf- 
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focation of a fact ; for Solomon Coe had not 
been dead half an hour when his body was 
found. 

When Richard alone, on his errand of 
mercy, was approaching the brink of the 
third level, he could hear Solomon calling 
lustily for help. Nay, it was not only 'Help V 
but ' Murder !' that he cried out ; and not- 
withstanding the menace that that word 
implied towards himself, Richard hurried 
on, well pleased to hear it: the vigour of 
the cry assured him that his enemy was not 
only living, but unhurt. As the light he 
carried grew more distinct to him, indeed, 
these shouts redoubled ; but when it came 
quite near, and disclosed the features of its 
bearer, there was a dead silence. The two 
men stood confronting one another — the 
one in light, distinctly seen, looking down 
upon the other in shade, just as they had 
parted only forty-eight hours ago. To one 
of them, as we know, this space had been 
eventful ; but to the other it had seemed a 
lifetime, an age of hopes and fears, and 
latterly of cold despair, which had now been 
warmed once more to hope, only to freeze 
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again. For was not this man, to whom he* 
had looked for aid, his cruel foe come back 
to taunt him — to behold him already half- 
way towards death, and to make its slow 
approach more bitter? But great as was 
his agony, Solomon held his peace, nor 
offered to this monarch of his fate the tri- 
bute of a groan. 

'I am come to rescue you,' said Rich- 
ard, in low but distinct tones ; ' to undo the 
evil that I have already done, although it 
was no less than you deserved, nor an over- 
payment of the debt I owed you. In re- 
turn, you will doubtless denounce me as 
having meant to murder you.' 

No answer. If Richard had not heard 
his cries, it would have seemed that this 
poor wretch had lost the power of speech. 
His huge head drooped upon his shoulder, 
and he leaned against the rocky wall as 
though his limbs could not have otherwise 
supported themselves ; they shook indeed 
— but was it with weakness or with hate? 
— as though he had the palsy. 

' Well, you will have reason to do so, 
continued Richard calmly, ' for I did mean 
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to murder you. In ten minutes hence you 
Avill find yourself among your neighbours, 
free to act as you please. I shall make no 
appeal to your mercy ; it would, I know, be 
as fruitless as was yours to mine the other 
•day ; but if you abstain from molesting me, 
this mine, mth all its hidden treasure, shall 
be your own. I have nothing more to say.' 

Solomon answered nothing. ' Perhaps/ 
thought Richard, ' he still doubts me. — 
Well, here is the ladder;' and he suited the 
action to the word. Solomon's great hand 
flew out from his side and clutched a rung 
iis a dog's teeth close upon a bone ; a dog's 
growl too, half- triumph and half- threat, 
came from his deep chest; then he began 
slowly to ascend, keeping his eyes fixed on 
Richard. The latter drew back a little, 
to give him space, and watched him with 
folded arms. 

' Now,' said Solomon, stepping off the 
ladder with a prolonged ' Ha 1' of one who 
breathes freely after long oppression, * it is 
my turn !' 

'What are you about to do?' asked 
Richard calmly. 
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' What ! you think we are quits, Rich- 
ard Yorke, do you? or at least that when I 
had seen you hung, it would seem so to me? 
You don't know what it is to die here sloAvly 
in the dark ; you are about to learn that.' 

' Indeed.' 

^ Yes. You complained the other day 
of my having used the law against you. 
Well, you shall not have to reproach me 
with that a second time. We are about to 
change places, you and I, that's all. You 
shall keep sentry down yonder, till Death 
comes to relieve you. It was indiscreet in 
you to venture here alone to dictate terms, 
my friend.' 

Solomon's voice was grating and terri- 
ble ; it had grown hoarse with calling. His 
form was gaunt and pinched with hunger ; 
his eyes flashed like those of some starving^ 
beast of prey. 

' I swear to you I came here to rescue 
you, and with no other purpose,' said Rich- 
ard earnestly. ' I was not afraid of you 
when you were hale and strong, and much 
more now when you are weakened with 
privation ; but I do not wish to have your 
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blood upon my hands. I came here to- 
night — ' 

' Is it night ?' interrupted the other 
eagerly. 'I did not know that it was night; 
how should I, in this place where there is 
no day ? WeU, that was still more indis- 
creet of you, for I shall get away unseen, 
while you lie here unsought.' 

' Your scheme is futile. There are fifty 
men about the pit's mouth now. I have 
told them — ' 

' Liar !' Solomon darted forwards ; and 
Richard, throwing away the torch, as though 
disdaining to use any advantage in the way 
of weapon, grappled with him at once. At^ 
the touch of his foe, his scruples vanished, 
and his hate returned with tenfold fury. 
But he was in the grasp of a giant. Priva- 
tion had doubtless weakened Solomon, but 
he had still the strength of a powerful man, 
and his rage supplied him, for the time, 
with all that he had lost. They clung 
to one another like snakes, and whirled 
about with frantic violence. Whichever 
fell undermost was a dead man for certain. 
For a few moments the expiring torch stiil 
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showed them each other's hot vindictive 
faces ; then they battled in the dark, Avith 
labouring breath and eager strain, swaying 
they knew not whither. At last the huge 
weight of Solomon overbore his lesser an- 
tagonist : Richard's limbs gave way beneath 
him, and he fell ; but fell through space ; 
for in their gyrations they had, without 
knowing it, returned to the top of the lad- 
der. His foe, fast clutched, fell with him, 
but, pitching on his head, was killed, as we 
have seen, upon the instant. 

This was the true history of what had 
occurred in the mine, as Richard, on his 
bed of pain, recalled it step by step, and 
strove to shape it to his ends. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



MAKING PEACE. 



Whether Richard's o^vn injuries proved 
fatal or not, was with him a matter of se- 
condary importance. His anxiety was to 
prove that they were received by misad- 
venture ; upon the whole, matters promised 
favourably for this, and were in other re- 
spects as satisfactory as could reasonably 
be expected. The blood of Solomon Coe 
was upon his own head. Richard had no 
need even to reproach himself with hav- 
ing struck in self-defence the blow that 
killed his enemy ; and he did not reflect 
that he was still to blame for having, in the 
first instance, placed him in the mine. He 
had at least done his best to extricate him, 
and his conscience was (perhaps naturally) 
not very tender respecting the man who 
had repaid his attempt at atonement with 
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such implacable animosity. At all events, 
Richard s mind was too much engaged in 
calculating the consequences of what had 
happened to entertain remorse. The ques- 
tion that now monopolised it was, what 
conclusion was likely to be arrived at by 
the coroner's inquest that would of course 
be held upon the body? The verdict was 
of the most paramount importance to 
him, not because upon it depended his 
own safety — for he valued his life but 
lightly, and besides, his inward pain con- 
vinced him that it was already forfeited^ — 
but all that now made life worth having, 
the good regards of Harry and her son. 
He had no longer any scruple on his own 
part with respect to accepting or returning 
their affection. His fear was, lest having 
been compelled to take so active a part 
in the rescue of the unhappy Solomon, 
something should arise to implicate him 
in his incarceration. 

Fortunately, he was now far too ill to 
be summoned as a witness. His deposi- 
tion alone could be taken, and that he 
framed with the utmost caution, and as 
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briefly as was possible. His wounded lung 
defended him from protracted inquiries. 
Solomon himself had proposed the idea of 
a partnership in Wheal Danes, and his in- 
terest in the mine, the knowledge of which 
had suggested to Richard the place of his 
concealment, had evidently proved fatal 
to him. That he should have broken his 
neck just 3S Richard had broken his ribs 
on such a quest, was by no means extra- 
ordinary ; but how he ever reached the 
spot where he was found at all, without 
the aid of a ladder, was inexplicable. The 
line of evidence was smooth enough but for 
this ugly knot, and it troubled Richard 
much, though, as it happened, unneqes- 
sarily. Had the place of the calamity 
been a gravel-pit at Highgate, it would 
have been guarded by constabulary, and 
all things preserved as they were, until 
after the official investigation. But Wheal 
Danes, from having been a deserted mine, 
had suddenly become the haunt of the 
curious and the morbid. There was no- 
thing more likely than that Solomon's lad- 
der had been carried off^, and perhaps dis- 
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posed of at a high price per foot, as an 
interesting relic. The presence of the half- 
extinguished torch that Richard had flung 
away in the second level (and which should 
by rights have been found in the third), 
was still more easily explained ; there were 
a score of such things now lying about the 
mine, which had been left there by visitors. 
In short, an ' active ' coroner and an ' in- 
telligent ' jury could have come to no other 
conclusion than that of ' accidental death ;' 
and they came to it accordingly. 

Other comforters had arrived to the 
wounded man before the receipt of that 
good news, in the persons of Harry and 
her son, and Agnes. There was a reason 
why all three should be now warmly at- 
tracted towards him, which, while it effec- 
tually worked his will in that way, gave 
him many a twinge. They looked upon 
him, as did the rest of the world, as the 
man who had lost his life (for his wound 
was by this time pronounced to be fatal) to 
save his friend. He told them that it was 
not so, and they did not believe him. He 
had not the heart to tell them how matters 
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really stood; but their praise pained him 
more than the agony of his wound, and 
he peremptorily forbade the subject to be 
alluded to. This command was not diffi- 
cult to obey. Solomon's death, although 
the awful character of it shocked them 
much, was, in reality, regretted neither 
by wife nor son: such must be the case 
with every husband and father who has 
been a domestic tyrant, no matter how 
dutifully ^vife and son may strive to mourn ; 
his loss was a release, and his memory a 
burden that they very willingly put aside ; 
and in particular, his name was never men- 
tioned before Agnes without strong ne- 
cessity. 

Mrs. Coe, always at her best and wisest 
in matters wherein her son was concerned, 
had never told this girl of the part which 
Robert Balfour had taken against her. It 
would have wounded her self-love to have 
learned that the influence of a compara- 
tive stranger had been used, and with 
some eff^ect, to estrange her Charley. She 
would scarcely have made sufficient al- 
lowance for a man-of-the-world's insidi- 
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ous arts, notwithstanding the circumstances 
that had so favoured them. Thus Harry 
had justly reasoned, and kept silence con- 
cerning him. Agnes had therefore set 
down the gradual cessation of her lover's 
visits to Soho, and his growing coldness, 
solely to the hostility of Solomon. They 
had pained her deeply, though she had 
been too proud to evince aught but indig- 
nation ; still she strove to persuade hersel 
it was but natural that this lad, entirely 
dependent upon his father for the means ot 
livelihood, and daily exposed to his menaces 
or arguments, should endeavour to steel 
himself against her : that he really loved 
her less, she did not in her own faithful 
heart believe. It was, however, with no 
thought of regaining his affection that she 
had obeyed the widow's hasty summons 
on the news of the catastrophe at Wheal 
Danes, but solely from sympathy and affec- 
tion. She had always loved and pitied her, 
for Harry had shown her kinduess and 
great good-will; and notwithstanding the 
girl's high spirits, she did not now forget, 
as many would have done, all other debts 
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in that obligation so easy of discharge^ 
namely, 'what she owed to herself.' 

Her presence, notwithstanding the sad 
occasion of it, at once reaw^akened Char- 
ley's slumbering passion, and the coldness 
-with which she received its advances only 
made it bum more brightly, like fire in 
frost. He felt that he had not even de- 
served the friendship she now offered him 
in place of her former love, and was pati- 
ent and submissive under his just punish- 
ment. He hoped in time to reestablish 
himself in her affections ; but at present^ 
somewhat to Mrs. Coe's indignation, she 
had showed no sign of 3delding. He did 
in reality occupy the same position in her 
heart as of old ; but now that he was rich 
and his own master (for his mother was his 
slave), she was not inclined to confess it. 
Had he been poor and dependent, she 
would have forgiven him readily enough : 
nor are such natures unparalleled in her 
sex, notwithstanding the pictures which are 
nowadays presented to us as types of girl- 
hood. 

Such, then, was the mutual relation in 
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which these two young people stood, who 
ministered by turns (for Harry was always 
with him) to the wants of the djring Bal- 
four. The feelings with which he was re- 
garded by all three were in curious con- 
trast with their former ones. What those 
of Harry were now towards him, we can 
easily guess; her hate and fear had van- 
ished to make room for love — ^not the love 
of old times, indeed, but a deeper and a 
purer passion ; it could never bear fruit, 
she knew — it was but a prolonged farewell. 
To-morrow, or the next day. Death would 
interpose between them; but in the mean 
time they were together, and she clung to 
him. 

Charley, on the other hand, with whom 
Balfour had once been such a favourite, 
felt, though attentive to his needs, by no 
means cordially towards him. Gratitude for 
the fancied service he had done to his late 
father compelled him to give Richard his 
company ; but it was not accorded willingly, 
as heretofore. He could not but set down 
to the account of his companionship the 
present frigidity of Agnes, and at first he 
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had even seen hiin a material obstacle to 
his hopes. This audacious man of the 
world, who had at one time so excited his 
admiration, had suddenly become in his 
eyes an impudent roue^ who even on his 
sick-bed was only too likely to make their 
past adventures together the subject of his 
talk. True, his mother had told him that 
Mr. Balfour was now an altered man ; but 
the young gentleman had entertained some 
reasonable doubts of this conversion. His 
manner to the sick man was so reserved 
and cool, indeed, that it seemed to all but 
Eichard (who guessed the cause of it, and 
yet felt its effect more bitterly than all) 
unkind. This behaviour on the part of his 
former ally did not injure Balfour in the 
regards of Agnes; she resented Charley's 
conduct, and did her best to redress it by 
manifesting her own good -will; she had 
herself had experience of his shifting moods 
and causeless changes of demeanour, and 
perhaps she was willing to show what small 
importance she attached to his capricious 
humours. Thus it happened that Richard 
and herself ' got on' together much better 
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(as well, of course, as much more speedily) 
than the former could have hoped for ; for 
indeed he had with reason expected to find 
a bitter enemy in Agnes. He improved 
this advantage to the utmost by taking 
occasion, in Charley's absence, to praise the 
lad, under whose displeasure he manifestly 
lay. She answered that he had not, at 
least from Mr. Balfour's lips, deserved such 
praise. 

' Nay, nay,' said Richard gently ; ' it is 
I who have not deserved the lad's good- 
will ; and you, my dear young lady, ought 
to be the last to pity me, as I see you do.' 

' How so ?' asked she in surprise. 

' Because,' answered he gravely, ' I once 
strove to keep him from you.' 

She looked annoyed, and cast a hurried 
glance towards the place where Mrs. Coe 
had been sitting ; but there was now only 
an empty chair there. The widow had 
purposely withdrawn herself, in accordance 
with Richard's wish. Agnes could scarcely 
leave the sick man without attendance. 

^When I say "keep him from you,"' 
continued Richard, 'I mean that, being 
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lonely and friendless (as you see I am, but 
for you three), the society of this bright 
boy was very dear to me, and I selfishly 
strove to secure it when he would fain have 
been elsewhere. I needed, as you may well 
imagine, authority to back me in such eflfbrts, 
but, unhappily for him, I possessed its aid. 
He now resents, and very naturally, the 
restraint which my companionship once 
imposed upon him, and sets down to my 
account the estrangement which he so bit- 
terly rues. An old man's friendship is of 
no great worth at any time, but weighed 
in the balance against a woman's love — ^ 

' Sir !' interrupted Agnes with indigna- 
tion. 

' Pardon me,' continued Richard gently; 
' I see you do not love him. I am deeply 
grieved, for the sake of this poor lad, who 
is as devoted to you as ever, to find it so, 
and to feel that it was in part my fault. I 
will ask him to forgive me, if he can.' 

' Nay, Mr. Balfour, I beseech you, don't 
do that,' cried Agnes, with crimson cheeks. 

'As you please,' murmured he gravely. 
'But remember, a few daj^s hence, or 
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perhaps a few hours, and I may be beyond 
his forgiveness. It will then rest with you, 
young lady, to clear my memory. You are 
not angry with me — ^}^ou cannot be vexed 
Avith a dying man.' 

'No, no.' She was sobbing violently; 
her heart was touched, not only by his o^vn 
condition, as she would have had him be- 
lieve, but by these confidences respecting 
Charley. There is nothing more dear to 
a young girl than the testimony of another 
man to her lover's fealty ; the witness him- 
self is even guerdoned with some payment 
of the rich store he bears ; and from that 
moment Balfour was not only forgiven by 
Agnes, but even beloved by her. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

REST AT LAST. 

That the termination of Richard's malady 
would be fatal did not from the first admit 
of doubt, but he lingered on beyond all 
expectation. The spring came on, and 
found him yet alive at Gethin. He was 
never moved from the room to which he 
had been carried after his mischance — the 
same which had been his bedroom in the 
old times, when he was full of strength and 
vigour — wherein he had so often lain awake, 
revolving schemes to win his Harry, or 
slept and dreamed of her. The comparison 
of his 'now' and 'then' was melancholy 
enough, but it was not bitter. His pain 
was great, but not out of proportion to his 
comfort. He had still Harry's love, and he 
had even that of two other hearts besides, 
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which he had reconciled and drawn together. 
In him Charles had had an unwearying ad- 
vocate with Agnes, and at last he had won 
his cause. She had been driven to take re- 
fuge in her last intrenchment — ^her poverty 
— and Richard had made that untenable. 

' You will not be an heiress, perhaps, 
my dear,' he had said to her, ' though you 
deserve to be one ; buf. neither will you be 
undowered. I have left you all I have. 
Nay ; it is not much — a few score acres by 
the sea — ^but they will soon be yours.' 

She had accepted them unwillingly, and 
imder protest ; but a day came when it be- 
came necessary for her to remonstrate with 
the sick man once again concerning this 
matter, sorry as she was to thwart or vex 
him ; she therefore requested to have a few 
minutes' talk alone with him. 

' Dear Mr. Balfour,' said she gently, ^ I 
am going to disobey you in once more re- 
opening the matter of your kind bequest. 
Something has happened which has given 
the affair a wholly different aspect. Among 
the visitors yesterday to that dreadful mine, 
to which people still flock, there was a 
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Mr. Stratum — a young engineer, it seems, 
of some reputation ; and in his researches 
in Wheal Danes they say he has hit upon a 
great treasure, or what may turn out to 
be such.' 

' Ay,' said Richard with a smile, ^ what's 
that?' 

^ A copper lode. It is curious that so 
many folks should have come and gone 
there, and never found it before ; but there 
it is for certain. Mr. Stratum has seen 
Charles, and tells him that he can hardly 
trust himself to speak of its probable value.' 

^ Well, I congratulate you, my dear, on 
being an heiress.' 

'Nay, my dear Mr. Balfour, but this must 
not be. Overborne by your kind pressure, 
I consented to receive this bequest — a con- 
siderable one in itself, indeed — for what it 
was. I could not now take advantage of 
your ignorance of its real value; it dis- 
tresses me deeply to give you trouble in 
your present sad condition, but you must 
see yourself that circumstances compel 
me.' 

^ Give me the ^vill, my dear ; it is in 
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yonder drawer. Here is a letter folded in 
it in my handwriting. What does the su- 
perscription say ?' 

''To Agnes Aird' 

' Just so. You were to have opened it 
after my death, but you may read it now. 
Please to do so aloud.' 

^My dear young Lady, — ^When I am 
gone, it is my earnest desire that your mar- 
riage with Charles Coe shall take place as 
early as may be found convenient. He will 
make a good husband to you, I think ; I am 
sure you will make him a good wife. He 
loves you for your own sake, which is the 
only love worth having. But, as it hap- 
pens, you are very rich. In the mine which 
I have left you — in the north-eastern corner 
of the bottom level — there is a copper lode, 
the existence of which is known to me, and 
to me only. I have every reason to believe 
that it will be found in the highest degree 
productive, and for your dear sake I trust 
it may be so. True, you will have money 
enough and to spare for your own needs, but 
wealth will not spoil you — in your hands it 
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will be a great good. To the two injunc- 
tions which here follow I have no means to 
give eflfect, and must trust solely to your 
loyal heart to carry them out. I do so with 
the most perfect confidence. (1.) I wish 
that this bequest of mine, be the value of it 
ever so great, be strictly settled, upon your 
marriage, on yourself and your children, so 
that it cannot be alienated by any act of 
your husband ; and this I do, not from any 
preference to yourself over him, or from any 
prejudice against him, God knows. (2.) In 
case the estate ofCrompton, of which Wheal 
Danes formed a fragment, should again be 
in the market, and the mine turn out so 
valuable that its proceeds should enable 
you to purchase such estate (without in- 
convenience or damage to your interests), 
I do enjoin that you do so purchase it, and 
make Crompton your future home. This 
is a "sick man's fancy," some will tell you; 
and yet you ^^ill not neglect it.' 

' And you will not, Agnes dear ?' whis- 
pered Richard eagerly when she had thus 
finished. 'This is the last favour I shall 
ever ask of you. Promise me, promise me ! 
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^ sir, I promise you/ cried Agnes ear- 
nestly, and scared by his anxious feebleness, 
' your wishes shall be obeyed in all points.' 

' Good girl, good girl,' sighed he ; and 
though the effort pained him sharply, his 
face exhibited a great content. ' Send Char- 
ley to me,' said he presently in a faint voice. 

^But you are tired already,' remon- 
strated Agnes. ' You have talked enough 
for to-day ; see him to-morrow.' 

' To-morrow !' repeated Richard with a 
smile that chilled her heart. ' There will be 
no to-morrow, dear, for me. Reflect here- 
after that you made my last day a happy 
one. Kiss me, daughter.' This term, which 
was uttered very fondly, did not surprise 
her, for she little guessed its full signifi- 
cance. She bent down, and kissed his fore- 
head. ' Send me Charley.' 

Those were the last words she ever heard 
him speak. 

Agnes had told the young fellow how 
much feebler Mr. Balfour seemed that day, 
and warned him to make his interview as 
brief as possible ; but Charley was of a san- 
guine temperament, and to his view the sick 
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man looked better; the recent excitement 
had heightened his colour, and besides he 
always strove to look his best and cheer- 
fulest with Charley. 

Balfour told him all that he had already 
said to Agnes respecting the provision he 
had made for her ; he thought it better to 
relieve her from that task. But, to do 
Charley justice, he was neither grasping 
nor jealous. Nothing seemed more natu- 
ral to him, or even more reasonable, than 
that Agnes should be made sole heiress. 

' As for me, I should only make a mess 
of so much money,' said he, laughing. ' She 
understands how to manage' — meaning that 
she had a talent for administration of affairs 
— 'five thousand times better than I do. 
Her father has taught her all sorts of good 
things, and that among them. You see 
the poor governor and I — ^^ve never pulled 
together. Perhaps, if I had had a father a 
little less unlike myself, I might have been 
a better son, and a wiser one. It was un- 
fortunate, as Mrs. Basil used to say; you 
remember her, of course?^ 

'Yes, indeed.' 
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The sick man's tone was so full of inte- 
rest, that Charley, with great cheerfulness, 
proceeded to pursue this subject. 

' She was an excellent old soul ; and, for 
her age, how sprightly and appreciative! 
I remember — the very last time she came 
down to dinner — telling her that story of 
yours about the stags in harness, and it so 
interested her that she made me repeat it* 
It seemed to remind her of something that 
she had heard before ; and yet the incident 
was original, and happened within your own 
<3xperience, did it not ?' 

' It did,' said Balfour hoarsely. 

' I am tiring you, my dear sir,' said 
Charley anxiously. 'What a fool I have 
been to chatter on so when Agnes particu- 
larly told me to be brief! I shall leave you 
now, sir, I shall indeed. Is there anything 
I can do for you before I leave ?' 

' Nothing, nothing. If I strove to take 
Agnes from you, lad, I did my best to make 
her yours again. You don't dislike me now, 
dear boy, do you ?' 

' Dislike you, sir!' cried the young man. 
^That would indeed be base ingratitude; 
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you were always most kind to me, and you 
have loaded my Agnes Avith benefits. I 
cannot say, sir, how unhappy it makes me 
to see you lying here in pain, and — ' 

'And dying, Charley. Yes, you are 
sorry for me, good lad.' 

* Indeed, indeed, I am, sir.' 

'When your Agnes left me last, she 
kissed me on the forehead — here. I would 
not ask it else ; but — kiss me, Charley.' 

The sick man's voice was very weak and 
faint, but its tones were full of pathos. In 
some surprise, but without the least hesi- 
tation, the young man stooped down and 
kissed him. 

'I shall leave you now, dear Mr. Bal- 
four, and only hope my thoughtless chatter 
may not have done you mischief. I will 
send my mother to you, who is so quiet and 
so good a nurse, as an antidote. Good-bye 
for the present, sir.' 

' Good-bye, dear lad, good-bye.' 

Richard well knew it was good-bye, not 
for the present, but for ever. 

When Mrs. Coe came into the sick man's 
room, she perceived in him a change for 
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the worse so marked that it alarmed her 
greatly, and she was about to softly pull 
the bell, when Richard stopped her with a 
look. 

' Don't ring,' whispered he faintly. ' Sit 
down by me, Harry j put your little hand 
in mine. I am quite happy. Our boy has 
kissed me.' 

' You did not tell him ? He does not 
know?' inquired Harry anxiously. 

' Nay, dear, nay ; I am not quite so self- 
ish as that,' answered he gently. 

There was a long pause. 

' Do you think my mother knew about 
him?' asked Richard presently. 

* yes — though I strove to deceive her 
— ^from the first moment she saw him, Rich- 
ard, she knew it well. We never spoke of 
it, but it was a secret we had in common. 
She loved him as though he had been your 
very self; I am sure of that.' 

' And she knew me too, Harry.' 

'Impossible! She could never have 
concealed that knowledge, with you before 
her ; for you were her idol, Richard.' 

' It was afterwards,' murmured the dy- 
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ing man. 'When I had left the house, 
Charley told her something I had related 
to hun, which convinced her of my identity. 
I see it all now. She felt that I was bent 
on vengeance, and sent you after me to use 
that weapon of which ^ she knew you were 
possessed. If we once came face to face, 
and you reproached me, my secret was cer- 
tain to come out — ^just as it did, Harry — 
and then you had but to say, " Charley is 
your son." ' 

' But why did she not tell me who you 
were T 

'Because, if you were too late — if the 
mischief had been done on which she deemed 
me bent — if your — if Solomon had come 
to harm — she would not have had you know 
that Richard Yorke, the father of your 
child, had blood on his hands. — mother, 
mother, your last thought was to keep my 
memory free from stain !' 

He spoke no more for full a minute ; no 
sound was heard, except the distant mur- 
mur of the sea, for the day was fine and 
windless. The April sun shone brightly in 
upon the pair, as if to bless their parting. 
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' Where is Charley ?' murmured he. 

' He is gone with Agnes for a walk ; 
they will not be long : they talked of going 
to the Watch-tower. — You remember the 
Old Watch-tower, Richard ?' 

' Well, ah, well !' answered he, smiling. 
'It is just twenty years ago. How often 
have I thought of it!' 

For a moment, before they separated 
for ever, these two seemed to themselves 
to relive the youth to which another ge- 
neration had succeeded. 

' Agnes is a far better girl than I was, 
Richard ; but she cannot love our boy more 
than / loved you.^ 

Richard answered with a smile that glo- 
rified each ghastly feature, and brought out 
in them a likeness to himself of old. 

' She will be his good angel, Harry,* 
whispered Richard gravely, ' and will guard 
him from himself. He will need her aid, 
but it will be sufficient. I trust, I believe, 
that evU is not Bred in the Bone mth him, 
as it was ^vith me.' 

There was a long, long silence, broken by 
a silvery laugh, which came through the half- 
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opened window like a strain of cheerful 
music, then was suddenly cut short. 

' Hush, Charley ; you forget !' cried the 
soft voice of Agnes from without. ' He 
may be sleeping.' 

Through the calm spring air the reproof 
was borne into the sick man's room as 
clearly as the sound which had called it 
forth. 

' He is so happy !' whispered Harry 
gently ; ' you must forgive him — remember 
he does not know.' 

'Yes, yes; it is better so. Dear Char- 
ley — happy, happy Charley !' 

And a smile once more came over the 
sick man's face, which did not pass away, 
for Death had frozen it there. 



L'ENVOI. 

Years have passed * since Richard Yorke 
was laid in the churchyard on the hill at 
Gethin, close beside his mother, whose bones 
Harry's pious care had caused to be trans- 
ported thither. 

' If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine — 
If love has force to move us there at all,' 

her ghost was glad. ' In time,' thought 
Harry, ^ I too shall lie by his side, at last, 
once more.' 

Old Trevethick's prophecy was accom- 
plished in the almost fabulous success that 
attended the working of Wheal Danes, If 
its shares are not quoted in the market, 
that is because the family have retained it 
in their own hands, in spite of the most 
dazzling offers. 

Mr. Dudge has a codicil to his story at 
the George and Vulture now, and expresses 
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his infinite satisfaction at the fact that ' that 
'ere Coe' came to grief in the end, as he 
had so richly deserved to do. 'I don't 
doubt,' says he, ' that while he was under- 
ground with the bats and rats, he thought 
of that poor lad as he had treated so spite- 
ful. Things mostly does work round all 
right' (he would add), ' under Providence, 
whose motto, if I may say so without dis- 
respect, is summat like mine : " Let us have 
no misunderstandings and no obligation." ' 
On the other hand, what 'sticks in Mr. 
Dudge's throat,' as he expresses it, and is 
' a'most enough to make a man an infidel,' 
is, that ' the widow of that 'ere Coe — she 
as was young Yorke's ruin — is living at 
Crompton (in the very house his father 
had) with all her brood.' 

Mr. Dudge is right in his facts, if not in 
his deductions. Out of the proceeds of the 
mine, the whole home-estate of Crompton 
has been purchased by Charles Coe, or 
rather by his wife; and they both dwell 
there, quite unconscious that he is the lineal 
descendant of the mad Carew, with whose 
wild exploits the country-side still teems. 
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If the old blood shows itself, it is but in 
quick starts of temper, and occasional ' cur- 
sory remarks,' which sound quite harmless 
in halls that have echoed to the Squire's 
thunderous tones; and evQn at such times 
Agnes can calm him with a word. If the 
open hand, which is bred in the bone with 
him, scatters its largess somewhat broad- 
cast, the revenues of Crompton, thanks to 
her, are in the main directed to good ends. 
In that stately mansion, whose hospitality 
is as proverbial, though less promiscuous 
than of old, not only is there room for Mrs. 
Coe the elder to dwell with her young folks 
without jar, but in a certain ground-floor 
chamber, the same he used to inhabit in 
old times, there dwells an ancient divine, 
once Carew's chaplain. He is still hale and 
stout, and has a quiet air that becomes his 
age and calling. Life's fitful fever is past, 
and he lives on in calm. The children — 
for there is small chance of Crompton being 
heirless in time to come — are very fond of 
him; and grandmamma spends so much 
time in the old gentleman's apartments, 
that Charley declares it is quite scandal- 
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ous. What can Parson Whymper and she 
have to talk about in common ? In spite 
of the attractions of her beautiful home, 
and the infirmities of advancing years, not 
a summer passes without Mrs. Coe the elder 
revisiting Gethin. The castled rock, up 
which she used to run so lightly, is beyond 
her powers ; she is content to gaze on that 
with dewy eyes, but she never fails to seek 
the churchyard on the hill. 

' He was what one would call a hardish 
husband to her, was old Solomon,' say the 
neighbours ; ' and yet you see, when a man 
is dead, how a wife will keep his memory 
green !' 



THE END. 
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